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MEMOIRS or tuEeVERNEY FAMILY. 


Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. 


Vol. IV. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 
1660-1696. 


BY MARGARET M. VERNEY. 


With 11 Portraits, 7 Woodcuts, and Subject Index to the Complete Work. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. 
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By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. | WEALTH, 1650-1660. By MARGARET 
With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and M. VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
Facsimile. Royal 8vo, 42s. Royal 8vo. 21s. 





GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Not less attractive to the general reader than valuable to 
the historical student.’ 


WORLD,.— Wherever one opens these Memoirs they are instructive and amusing, 
and we must not forget to praise the illustrations and the subject-index now given to the 
whole work.’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The concluding volume of these delightful Memoirs is as good as 
those that preceded it, and the four volumes now constitute one of the most valuable 
additions ever made to the domestic history of England.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The interesting items which might be culled from the 
book are legion, and readers will doubtless prefer making the acquaintance of these in its 
pages for themselves. The portraits in the volume are capitally reproduced, and there are 
other illustrations. A full index of names, and a “subject-index” to the whole four 
volumes, also find places in the book.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—‘ The complete work, so far as concerns the scheme 
proposed, has now seen the light. On this the lover of history is to be congratulated. 
Books which, like the present, conduct us, so to speak, personally through some of the 
most striking epochs of history, and show us the thoughts of active participators in the 
struggles and the influence upon domestic life of the events under which the State reeled, 
are necessarily scarce and precious.’ 

ACADEM Y.—‘ The fourth volume of the Verney Meumoirs, written with such singular 
grace, patience, and historic sense by the present Lady Verney, extends from the 
Restoration to the very eve of the eighteenth century. Less occupied with tragic affairs 
of State than some of its predecessors, it is no whit behind-hand in all the qualities of 
domestic and sentimental interest. . . . So ends one of the books fullest of humanity and 
entertainment with which we are acquainted.’ 


MORNING POST.‘ For anyone who wishes to comprehend the state of life and 
habits of thought of a great county family during the days of Dryden and Defoe; this 
notable collection of letters is an almost indispensable guide. Neither Pepys with his 
town talk, nor Evelyn with his rather cold aloofness, nor North with his common-sense and 
practical views, delightful as all three are, will or can supply the information to be derived 
from the Verney Papers. . . . Lady Verney has executed her work with great skill and 
fidelity, and her well-written and well-indexed book has a permanent value.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Parson Kelly. 


By A. E. W. Mason anp ANDREW LANG, 


CHAPTER VI. 


MR. NICHOLAS WOGAN REMINDS THE PARSON OF A NIGHT 
AT THE MAZARIN PALACE, 


HILE Wogan pursued in vain a flying foe, Lady Oxford and 

Parson Kelly waited in the house for his return, her lady- 

ship in a great discomposure and impatience, and the Parson more 

silent than ordinary. Whatever he may have thought of Scrope’s 
unexpected visit, his pride forbade him questions. 

‘The most unfortunate affair,’ exclaimed her ladyship dis- 
tractedly. ‘Sure never was a woman so cursed. But indeed I 
was born under a frowning star, Mr. Kelly, and so my lord’s 
friends cannot visit him but some untoward accident puts them 
into peril.’ 

‘You need be troubled by no fears on our account,’ replied 
Kelly, ‘for Nick will ensure the fellow’s silence before ever he 
lets him out of his sight.’ 

‘True,’ said she, with a fresh pang of anxiety, ‘Mr. Wogan 
is with him and will doubtless seek an explanation.’ 

Kelly smiled, but without any overwhelming amusement. 

* Neither,’ said he, ‘ need your ladyship fear that he will listen 
to any indiscreet explanation. Words have very little to do with 
the explanations which Nicholas favours.’ 

Lady Oxford remarked the distant stateliness in Kelly’s tone 
and was in a hurry to retrieve the slip she had made, 
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‘It is just that I mean,’ she cried, coming over to Kelly. ‘If 
Mr. Wogan —kills this man,’ and her eyes flashed as though she 
did in her heart desire that consummation, ‘here at the Park 
Gates 

‘Believe me,’ replied Kelly reassuringly, ‘he will omit no 
proper ceremony if he does.’ 

‘No, nor will the county justices either,’ retorted Lady Oxford, 
‘and there are Mr. George Kelly and Mr. Nicholas Wogan to 
explain their presence at Bryan Brampton Manor, as best they 
can, to a bench of bumpkins.’ 

‘Again your ladyship is unnecessarily alarmed. For if Mr. 
Secrope is now no more, Mr. George Kelly and Mr. Nicholas 
Wogan are still Mr. James Johnson and his secretary Mr. Hilton. 
No harm threatens Bryan Brampton Manor from their visit.’ 

This he said no less coldly, and to cut the conversation short, 
stalked with excessive dignity to the door. Lady Oxford was 
gazing ruefully down the avenue from the window, when she 
heard the knob of the door move under his hand. She turned 
quickly about. 

‘It was not of Bryan Brampton Manor I was thinking,’ she 
said hurriedly, ‘ nor of our safety. Why, in what poor esteem do 
you hold me! AmIthen so contemptible a thing?’ There 
was no anger in her reproach. Rather it melted in a most touch- 
ing sadness. ‘Have I no friends whose safety troubles me?’ she 
added. At that out came her handkerchief and fluttered at her 
eyes. ‘Nay, but I thought I had—two of the noblest.’ It was 
a mere scrap of a handkerchief, and the greater part of that a lace 
edging. It would not have sopped up many tears, but it served 
her ladyship’s turn. For indeed the mere sight of it convinced 
Kelly of his monstrous cruelty. 

‘Your ladyship!’ he cried, turning back. ‘Tears! And I 
have caused them. Faith, I should be hanged for that. Yet 
they flow for my friend and me, and I am blessed instead.’ 

But she would have none of his apologies. She stepped back 
as he approached. 

‘No,’ said she, and wiped an imaginary tear-drop from the 
dryest of eyes; ‘you have asked me for an explanation of Mr. 
Scrope’s coming and you have a right to ask it.’ 

‘Madam,’ expostulated Kelly, ‘I was careful, on the contrary, 
to ask for no explanation whatever. For I have no right to it.’ 

‘Oh, but you have,’ returned her ladyship with asperity ; and 
then up went her handkerchief again. ‘All men,’ she said, ina 
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voice most pathetical, ‘have a right to ask any explanation of any 
woman, at any time. Women, poor sad creatures, are suspect 
from their cradles, and to distrust them is the prerogative of 
manhood.’ Here she tore away her handkerchief and lifted her 
hands in an ardent prayer. ‘Oh that some day I might meet with 
one single man who would believe us worthy of respect!’ She 
walked away to the window and said in a low voice, ‘ With what 
friendship would I requite him!’ 

Thus the unfortunate Mr. Kelly was not merely plunged in 
remorse, but brought to see that he had missed the one solitary 
path which would have led him into this great lady’s friendship. 

‘Your ladyship,’ he implored, ‘mistakes my sentiments 
altogether.’ 

‘ Mr. Kelly,’ she replied proudly, ‘ we will not, if you please, 
pursue the matter. You have your explanation, and I trust you 
will allow it to content you;’ and so she sailed majestically out 
of the room, leaving Mr. Kelly in that perturbation that he 
quite failed to notice he had received no explanation whatever. 
She dropped her stateliness, however, when the door was closed 
behind her, and, hurrying across the hall, lay in wait behind a 
shrubbery for Wogan’s return. Wogan, on the other hand, had 
admirable reasons for avoiding all paths, and so slipped into the 
back of the house unseen. Consequently it was not until half an 
hour later, when Lady Oxford was fairly distracted, that she dis- 
covered him, decently clothed, and urging upon Kelly the neces- 
sity of an immediate retreat. He broke off from his advice as 
Lady Oxford entered. 

‘You have done him no hurt ?’ she asked, looking Wogan over 
from head to foot in search of a speck of blood, and ready to 
swoon if she saw one. 

‘Not the least in the world,’ replied Wogan. 

‘Nor he you ?’ 

‘There was never any likelihood of that.’ Wogan had to put 
the best face on the matter possible, and since he could not own 
to the humiliating truth, why, the necessary lie might just as well 
redound to his credit. ‘I swore him to secrecy upon his bended 
knees. He took the oath on the hilt of this very sword,’ and 
Wogan hitched forward his hanger. 

A footman at this moment announced that dinner was served, 

‘Will you give me your hand, Mr. Wogan?’ asked Lady 
Oxford, and detaining him until Kelly had passed out of the 

room ; 
cc2 
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‘He gave you doubtless a reason for his coming ?’ she asked. 

‘Surely he did,’ said Wogan, who was not for admitting any 
omission on his own part, 

‘And what reason ?’ asked her ladyship. 

Mr. Wogan looked at the ground and got a flash of in- 
apiration. 

‘Why,’ said he, as bold as brass, ‘ precisely the same reason 
which you gave to my friend George Kelly, in which answer 
Wogan hit the literal truth, although her ladyship looked puzzled, 
as well she might, and then flushed a fine crimson. 

However, she made up an ingenious story, and that same day 
hinted rather than told it with a pretty suggestion of sympathy 
which quite melted Mr. Kelly’s heart, and threw Wogan into 
some doubt whether to believe her or no. Scrope, it appeared, 
had been at some indefinite time a secretary to Mr. Walpole, and 
was entrusted with the keeping of the good man’s accounts, Lady 
Oxford was then simply Mistress Margaret Middleton and inti- 
mate with her cousin, Mr. Walpole, although since her marriage, 
as Mr. Kelly and his friend were requested to note, that intimacy 
had entirely ceased. Hence it came about that the rash Scrope 
cast longing eyes upon the humble relation of his patron, and was 
indeed so carried away by passion that Margaret was forced now 
and again to chide him for the forwardness of his demeanour. 
Also, alas! he transgressed in a more serious way. For Mr. 
Walpole’s accounts fell into the saddest disorder ; there were sums 
of money of which no trace could be found until—well, the deplor- 
able affair was hushed up. Mr. Scrope was turned off and set 
down his dismissal to Margaret, who, gentle soul, would not have 
hurt a fly. From that time he had not spared her his resentment, 
and would go miles out of his way if by any chance he might fix 
a slight upon her. Which conduct she most Christianly forgave, 
since indeed the poor man’s head must needs be turned. 

‘Yet he had all the appearances of prosperity,’ objected 
Wogan. 

‘I fancied that I said that there were large sums missing, 
replied her ladyship. 

‘Yes, you did indeed say so,’ said Mr. Kelly, ‘but you 
avoided the implication out of your generous pity.’ 

It is not in truth very difficult to befool a man who does the 
haif the fooling himself. Mr. Kelly was altogether appeased by 
Lady Oxford’s explanation, which to his friend seemed to explain 
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389 
nothing, but none the less he readily acknowledged to Wogan the 
propriety of hurrying his business to a close. 

‘To tell the truth,’ said Wogan, as soon as her ladyship had 
withdrawn, ‘I feel my cravat stiffening prophetically about my 
- neck. My presence does not help you; indeed, it is another 

danger; and since we are but a few miles from Aberystwith, I am 
n |? thinking that I could do nothing wiser than start for that port 

















Tr f to-night.’ 
, The Parson drew figures with his forefinger on the table for 
a while; then: 
y ‘I would not have you go,’ he said slowly. ‘I will use what 
y despatch I may; but I would not have you go, and leave me 
‘Oo [= here.’ 
1 Kelly was true to his word, and used so much despatch that 
id within two days he extorted a promise from Lord Oxford to 
ly undertake the muslin trade in England, as the cant phrase went. 
i- Possibly he might have won that same promise before had he 
e, used the same despatch. But Lord Oxford’s foitle was to hold 
y long discourses, and Mr. Pope truly said that he had an epical 
e habit of beginning everything at the middle. However it may 
as —) be, the two men left the Manor on the morning of the third day. 
Ww Wogan drove back with the Parson as far as Worcester, who for 
ir. the first few miles remained in a melancholy silence, and then 
ir. [/) burst out of a sudden : 
nsf ‘To think that she should be mewed up in a corner of 
r- |) Herefordshire, with no companions but drunken rustics! Mated 
et to an old pantaloon, too!’ 
ve ‘Sure it was her ladyship’s own doing,’ murmured Wogan. 
it, ‘No woman in all London could hold a candle to her. And 
fix we distrusted her—we distrusted her, Nick.’ He beat a clenched 
re, fist into the palm of his other hand to emphasize the enormity of 
the crime. ‘Why, what impertinent fools men are!’ 
el § Then he again relapsed into silence and again broke out. 
4 ‘Damme! but Fortune plays bitter tricks upon the world. “Tis 
g, [~@ all very well to strike at a pair of rascals like you and me, Nick, 
= but she strikes at those who offend her least. Faith, but I am 
ou @ bewildered. Here is a woman indisputably born to be a queen, 
and she is a nurse. And no better prospect when my lord dies 
he than a poor jointure and a dull Dower House.’ 
hy ‘Oh, she told you that, did she?’ said Wogan. ‘Sure it was 
in 


a queenly complaint.’ 
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‘She made no complaint,’ said Kelly fiercely. ‘She would not 
—she could not. It is a woman of unexampled patience.’ 

He grumbled into silence, and his thoughts changed and 
turned moodily about himself. 

‘Why did I[ ever preach that sermon?’ he exclaimed. ‘ But 
for that I might now have the care of half a dozen rambling 
parishes. Instead of hurrying and scurrying from one end of 
Europe to the other, at the risk of my neck, I might sit of an 
evening by the peat fire of an inn kitchen and give the law to my 
neighbour. I might have a little country parsonage all trailed 
over with roses, and leisure to ensure preferment by my studies 
and enjoy the wisdom of my Latin friend Tully. I might have 
a wife, too,’ he added, ‘and maybe half a score of children to 
plague me out of my five wits with their rogueries.’ 

He fetched up a sigh as he ended which would have done 
credit to my Lady Oxford; and Wogan, seeing his friend in this 
unwonted pother, was minded to laugh him out of it. 

‘And a credit to your cloth you would have been,’ says he. 
‘Why, it’s a bottle you would have taken into the pulpit with 
you, and a mighty big tumbler to measure your discourse by. 
Indeed there would have been but one point of resemblance 
between yourself and your worthier brethren, and that’s the 
number of times you turned your glass upside down before you 
came to an end,’ 

Kelly, however, was not to be diverted from his melancholy. 
The picture of the parsonage was too vivid on the canvas of his 
desires. And since he dreamed of one impossibility, no doubt he 
went a step further and dreamed of another besides. No doubt 
his picture of the parsonage showed the figure of the parson’s 
wife, and no doubt the parson’s wife was very like to my Lady 
Oxford. 

Wogan, though he had laughed, was, to tell the truth, somewhat 
disturbed, and began to reckon up how much he was himself to 
blame for setting Kelly’s thoughts towards her ladyship. He 
had not thought that his friend had taken the woman se much to 
heart. But whenever the Parson fell a dreaming of a quiet life 
and the cure of souls, it was a sure sigr the world was going very 
ill with him. 

‘I would have you remember, George,’ said Wogan, ‘ that not 
so long ago I saw you stand up before a certain company in Paris 
and cry out with an honest—ay, an honest passion, ‘“ May 
nothing come between the Cause and me!”’ 
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Kelly flushed as his words were recalled to him and turned 
his head away. Wogan held out his hand. 

‘George, am I then to understand that something has come 
between the Cause and you?’ And he had to repeat the question 
before he got an answer. Then Kelly turned back. 

‘Understand nothing, Nick, but that I am a fool,’ be cried 
heartily, and slapped his hand into Wogan’s. ‘True, the Cause, 
the Cause,’ he muttered to himself once or twice. ‘ After all, 
Nick,’ he said, ‘ we have got the old man’s assurance. My Lord 
Oxford will lend a hand. We have not failed the Cause.’ And 
they did not speak again until they drove into Worcester. But 
as they passed beneath the clock both men looked up to it at the 
same moment and with the same recollection of a word which the 
Parson had spoken when he first caught sight of it. Now, how- 
ever, he turned to Nick with a sad sort of smile. 

‘Well, have you nothing to say to me?’ said he. 

Mr. Wogan could discover nothing to say until he had stepped 
out of the chaise at the post-house and was shaking his friend’s 
hand. Then he delivered himself of the soundest piece of philo- 
sophy imaginable, 

‘Woman,’ he said, ‘ is very much like a jelly-fish—very pretty 
and pink and transparent to look at, but with a devil of a sting if 
you touch it.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE HAS A WORD TO SAY 
ABOUT SMILINDA, 


From Worcester Nicholas Wogan made his way to Bristol, and, 
taking passage there on a brigantine bound for Havre-de-Grace 
with a cargo of linen, got safely over into France. He tra- 
velled fortwith to Paris that he might put himself at the dis- 
position of General Dillon, and, being commanded to supper some 
few days after his arrival by the Duke of Mar, saw a familiar 
swarthy face nodding cheerily at him across the table. The lady 
was embrowned with the Eastern sun, and, having lost her eye- 
lashes by that disease which she fought so manfully to conquer, 
her eyes were fierce and martial. It was indeed the face of the 
redoubtable Lady Mary Wortley Montague, sister to the Duchess 
of Mar, who chanced to be passing through Paris on her travels 
from Constantinople. Wogan remembered that Mr. Kelly’s rustic 
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friend at Bryan Brampton had spoken of Lady Mary with con- 
siderable spleen. And since he began to harbour doubts of her 
rusticity, he determined to seek some certain information from 
Lady Mary. 

Lady Mary was for a wonder in a most amiable mood, and had 
more than one question to put concerning ‘the Bishop that was 
to be when your King came to his own.’ 

‘ Why, madam, he has a new friend,’ said Wogan. 

Lady Mary maybe caught a suspicion of uneasiness in Wogan’s 
tone. She cocked her head whimsically. 

‘A woman ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘My Lady Oxford.’ 

Lady Mary made a round O of her lips, drew in a breath, and 
blew it out again : 

‘There go the lawn-sleeves.’ 

Wogan took a seat by her side. 

‘Why?’ 

Lady Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

‘In what esteem is she held?’ continued Wogan. ‘ Of what 
character is she ?’ 

‘I could never hear,’ returned Lady Mary carelessly. ‘ For 
her friends always stopped abruptly when they chanced upon her 
character, and the rest was merely pursed lips and screwed-up 
eyes, which it would be the unfairest thing in the world to trans- 
late in her disfavour. Her character, Mr. Wogan, is a tender and 
delicate plant. It will not grow under glass, but in a dark room, 
where I believe it flourishes most invisibly.’ 

Lady Mary seemed ill-disposed to pursue the topic, and began 
to talk of her journey and the great things she had seen at Con- 
stantinople. Wogan waited until she came to a pause, and then 
stepped in with another question. 

‘Is Lady Oxford political ?’ 

‘ Lady Oxford! Lady Oxford!’ she repeated almost pettishly. 
‘Upon my word, the woman has infected you. You can speak of 
nothing else. Political?’ and she laughed maliciously. ‘ That 
she is, and on both sides. She changes her party more often than 
an ambitious statesman. For politics to my Lady Oxford are just 
pawns in the great game of Love.’ 

‘Oh, Love!’ exclaimed Wogan, with a recollection of Mr. 
Scrope. ‘Is Love her quarry ?’ ' 
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‘ She will play cat to any man’s mouse,’ returned Lady Mary 
indifferently. 

‘ And there are many mice?’ 

Lady Mary shrugged her shoulders and made no reply. How- 
ever, Wogan’s appetite for information was only whetted, and to 
provoke Lady Mary to speak more freely he made an inventory of 
Lady Oxford’s charms. He dwelt on her attractions. Lady Mary 
played with her fan, pulled savagely at the feathers, opened it, 
shut it up, while Wogan discoursed serenely on item—a dark eye, 
big, with a glint of light in it like sunshine through a thunder- 
cloud. Lady Mary laughed scornfully. Wogan went on to 
item—a profusion of blackish-brown hair, very silky, with a gloss, 
and here and there a gold thread in the brown; item—a Barbary 
shape ; item—an admirable instep and a most engaging ankle. 

‘It would look very pretty in the stocks,’ Lady Mary snapped 
out. 

Wogan shook his head with a knowing air. 

‘*Twould slip out.’ 

‘Not if I had the locking of it in,’ she exclaimed with a vicious 
stamp of the foot, and rose, as though to cross the room. 

‘I have omitted the lady’s most adorable merit,’ said Wogan 
thoughtfully. Lady Mary was altogether human, and did not 
cross the room. 

‘She has the greatest affection for your ladyship. She spoke 
of your ladyship indeed in quite unmeasured terms, and while 
praising your ladyship’s wit would not have it that one single 
spark was due to the cleverness of your ladyship’s friends. Upon 
that point she was. most strenuous.’ 

lady Mary sat down again. The stroke had evidently told. 

‘Iam most grateful to her, she said; ‘and when did Lady 
Oxford show such a sweet condescension towards me?’ 

‘But a few weeks ago at Bryan Brampton, where she was 
nursing her hushand with an assiduous devotion.’ 

‘I have known her show the like devotion before, when her 
losses at cards have driven her from London.’ 

‘So she gambles?’ inquired Wogan. ‘Altogether, then, a 
dangerous friend for George.’ 

Lady Mary nodded. 

‘ Particularly for George,’ said she, with a smile. ‘ For abserve, 
she is compact of wiles, and so is most dangerous to an honest 
man. She is at once insatiable in her desires, and implacable if 
they are not fulfilled. She is always in love, and knows nothing 
of what the word means. She is tender at times, but only through 
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caprice ; she is never faithful except for profit or lack of occasion 
to be anything else. Coquetry is the abiding principle of her 
nature, and her virtue merely a habit of hiding her coquetry. Her 
mind is larded with affectations as is her face with paint, and once 
or twice she has been known to weep—when tears were likely to 
deceive aman. There, Mr. Wogan, you have her likeness, and I 
trust you are satisfied.’ 

It was not a character very much to Wogan’s liking (Lady 
Mary, he learned later, was quoting from a manuscript portrait of 
her own designing), though he drew a spice of comfort from the 
thought that Lady Mary might have coloured the effigy with 
her unmistakable enmity. But events proved that she had not 
over-coloured it, and even at that time Lady Oxford had no better 
reputation than Lady Mary Wortley attributed to her. The 
ballad-makers called her gallant, and they did her no wrong—the 
ballad-makers of the rwelles, be it understood, not they of the 
streets, but such poets as Lady Mary Wortley Montague herself 
and her Grace Sophia of Wharton. The street-singers knew not 
Lady Oxford, who, indeed, was on the top of the fashion, and 
could hold her own in the war of written verses. It was in truth 
to her ability to give as good as she took in the matter of ballads 
that she owed Lady Mary’s hostility, who had no taste for the 
counter-stroke. There were many such daring Penthesileas of the 
pen who never gave each other quarter; but neither Wogan nor 
the Parson was at this time in their secrets, although subse- 
quently a ballad, not from Lady Mary’s pen, was to have an 
astonishing effect. upon their fortunes. 

‘Your ladyship can help me to make the best of it, at all 
events, said Wogan. ‘Since you have told me so much, 
will you tell me this one thing more? Have you ever heard of 
Mr. Scrope ?’ 

‘Scrope? Scrope ?’ said she, casting about in her recollections. 
Wogan told her the story of Mr. Scrope’s appearance at Bryan 
Brampton, and the explanation which Lady Oxford had given to 
account for it. Lady Mary laughed heartily. 

‘Secretary to Mr. Walpole?’ she said. ‘And how, then, did 
he come to hear that mad sermon of Mr. Kelly’s at Dublin ?’ 

‘Sure I have been puzzled to account for that myself, says 
Wogan. ‘But whois he? Where does he come from? What 
brought him to Bryan Brampton? What took him away in such 
a mighty hurry? For upon my word I find it difficult to believe 
the man’s a coward.’ 
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‘And you are in the right,’ replied her ladyship. ‘I know 
something of Mr. Scrope, and I will wager it was no cowardice 
made him run. I doubt you have not seen the last of Mr. Scrope. 
It is a passionate, determined sort of creature. He came to 
London a year or so agone. It was understood that he was a 
country gentleman with a comfortable estate in Leicestershire. 
He had laid his estate at Lady Oxford’s feet, before she was as yet 
her ladyship. Lady Oxford would have it, and then would have 
none of it, and married the Earl. Well, he had been her valet 
for a season, and, I have no doubt, thought the service worth any 
price. She gave him her fan to hold, her gloves to caress, and 
what more can a man want? He spent much of his money, and 
some whisper that he turned informer afterwards.’ 

‘Oh, did he ?’ asked Wogan, who was now yet more concerned 
that he had let the informer slip through his fingers. 

‘Yes. An informer for conscience’ sake—a gentleman spy. 
His father died for Monmouth’s affair. He has ever hated the 
Pretender and his Cause. He is a Protestant and a fanatic.’ 

Then she looked at Wogan and began to laugh. 

‘I would have given much to have seen you bouncing down 
the road after Mr. Scrope’s chaise,’ and she added seriously, ‘ But 
I doubt you have not heard the last of Mr. Scrope.’ 

That also was Wogan’s thought. For Lady Mary’s story, 
though vague enough, was sufficiently clear to deepen his dis- 
quietude. Well, Mr. Wogan would get no comfort by the mere 
addling his brains with thinking of the matter, and he thrust it 
forth of his mind and went upon his way, that led him clean out of 
the path of this story for a while. He was despatched to Cadiz 
to take charge of a ship, and, in company with Captain Galloway 
of the Resolution, who was afterwards seized at Genoa, and 
Morgan, of the Lady Mary, he spent much fruitless time in 
cruising on and off the coasts of France, Spain, and Sweden. It 
was given out that they carried snuff, or were engaged in the 
Madagascar trade. But they took no cargoes aboard but barrels 
of powder and stands of arms, and waited on the Rising, which 
never came. There were weeks idled away at Morlaix, at Roscoff 
in Brittany, at Lisbon in Portugal, at Alicant Bay in Spain, until 
Wogan’s heart grew sick with impatience. At rare times, when 
the venture wore a face of promise, the little fleet would run the 
hazard of the Channel and creep along the English coast, from 
Dartmouth, across the West Bay to Portland, from Portland on to 
the Isle of Wight. Mr. Wogan would pace the deck of his little 
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ketch, Fortune, of a night, and as he looked at the quiet fields lying 
dark beneath the sky, would wonder how the world wagged for his 
friend the Parson, and whether my Lady Oxford was shaping it 
or no, until a longing would seize on him to drop a boat into the 
water and himself into the boat, and row ashore and see. But it 
was not for more than a full twelve months that his longing was 
fulfilled, and during those twelve months the harm was done. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. KELLY HAS AN ADVENTURE AT A MASQUERADE BALL. 


For the greater part of that year Mr. Kelly simply went about 
his business. He travelled backwards and forwards from General 
Dillon, Lord Lansdowne, the Duke of Mar, in Paris, to the Bishop 
of Rochester, in London, and from the Bishop to the others of the 
hive who mismanaged the Chevalier’s affairs in England, Lord 
Arran, Lord Strafford, Lord North and Grey, Lord Orrery, and 
last, though not least, the Earl of Oxford. Thus business brought 
him more than once knocking again at the doors of Bryan 
Brampton Manor, though he did not always find her ladyship at 
home to welcome him. On such occasions he found the great 
house very desolate for the want of her footstep and her voice, 
and so would pull out his watch and fall to wondering what at 
that precise moment she was engaged upon in town. 

Thus things dallied, then, until a warm wet night of summer 
in the year 1720. Mr. Kelly was in London and betook himself 
to His Majesty’s Theatre in Drury Lane, where he witnessed a 
farce which was very much to his taste. It was entitled ‘ South- 
Sea; or the Biter Bit,’ and was happy not merely in its quips, 
but in the moment of its performance. For the King, or, as the 
honest party called him, the Elector, and his lords had sold out, 
and were off to Germany with their plunder, and the stocks were 
falling by hundreds every week. Mr. Kelly might well laugh at 
the sallies on the stage und the wry faces with which the pit and 
boxes received them. For he had recently sold out his actions in 
the Mississippi scheme at a profit of 1,200 per cent., and had his 
money safe locked up at Mr. Child’s, the goldsmith. Kelly’s, 
however, was not a mere Lucretian pleasure. For the floating of 
the bubble out of reach meant a very solid change in the Jacobite 
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prospects. So long as the South-Sea scheme prospered and all 
the town grew wealthy there would be no talk of changing kings 
and no chance for Mr, Kelly’s friends. That great and patriotic 
bishop whom he served, my Lord of Rochester, had said. to him 
this many a month past, ‘ Let em forget their politics, let ’em all 
run mad in Change Alley, and the madder the better. For the 
funds will fall and be the ruin of thousands, and when England 
is sunk into a salutary wretchedness and discontent, then our 
opportunity will come.’ 

It was altogether, then, in a very good humour that Mr. Kelly 
left the theatre. The night was young, and he disinclined for 
his lodgings. He strolled across to the Groom Porter’s in White 
Hall, where his spirits were mightily increased. For taking a 
hand there at Bassette, in three deals he won nine rich septlevas, 
and, for once, did not need the money, and when he left the 
Groom Porter’s his pockets were heavy with gold, and his head 
swimming with the fumes of punch. 

It is not to be wondered at that those same fumes of punch 
floated Lady Oxford into Mr. Kelly’s mind. He swaggered up 
St. James’ Street with her ladyship consequently riding atop of 
his bemused fancies, It was a gay hour in St. James’, being then 
about half-past one of the morning. Music rippled out of win- 
dows open on the night. Kelly heard the dice rattle within and 
the gold clink on the green cloth ; lovers were whispering on the 
balconies ; the world seemed to be going very well for those who 
had not their money in the Bubble, and for no one better than 
for Mr. Kelly. He looked about*him, if by chance he might 
catch a glimpse of his divinity among the ladies of fashion as he 
watched them getting into their chairs, pushing their hoops side- 
long before them, and the flambeaux flaring on their perfections. 
He imagined himself a Paladin rescuing her from innumerable 
foes. She was an angel, a sprite, a Hamadryad, in fact everything 
tender and immaterial. 

He was roused from these dreams by an illumination of more 
than ordinary brilliancy, and looking up saw that he had wan- 
dered to the theatre in the Haymarket. A ragged crowd of 
pickpockets and the like was gathered about the portico. Car- 
riages and chairs set down in quick succession, ladies in dominos, 
gentlemen in masks. Mr. Kelly remembered that it was a night 
of the masquerades; all the world would be gathered in the 
theatre, and why not Lady Oxford, who was herself the better 
half of it? Kelly had a ticket in his pocket, pushed through tke 
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loiterers, and stood on the inner rim of the crowd watching the 
masqueraders arrive. Every carriage that drew up surely con- 
cealed her ladyship, every domino that passed up the steps hid 
her incomparable figure. Mr. Kelly had staked his soul with 
unruffied confidence upon her identity with each of the first 
twelve women who thus descended before he realised that he was 
not the only one who waited. From the spot where he stood he 
could see into the lobby of the theatre. Heidegger, M. le surin- 
tendant des plaisirs du Roi de |’Angleterre, 


‘With a hundred deep wrinkles impressed on his front, 
Like a map with a great many rivers upon ’t,’ 


was receiving the more important of his guests. The guests filed 
past him into the parterre, Heidegger remained. But another 
man loitered ever in the lobby too. He was evidently expecting 
some one, and that withimpatience. For as each coach or chaise 
drew up he peered eagerly forward; as it delivered its occupants 
he turned discontentedly away. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
Mr. Kelly would have paid him any great attention but for his 
dress, which arrested all eyes and caused the more tender of the 
ladies who passed him to draw their cloaks closer about them with a 
gesture of disgust. For he was attired to represent a headsman, 
being from head to foot in black, with a crape mask upon his face 
and a headsman’s axe in his hand. He had carried his intention 
out with such thoroughness, moreover, that he had daubed his 
doublet and hose with red. 

Mr. Kelly was in a mood to be charmed by everything strange 
and eccentric, and the presence of this blood-smeared executioner 
at a masquerade seemed to him a piece of the most delicate 
drollery. Moreover, the executioner was waiting like Mr. Kelly, 
and with a like anxiety. Mr. Kelly had a fellow-feeling for him 
in his impatience which prompted him suddenly to run up the 
steps and accost him. 

‘Like me, you are doubtless waiting for your aunt ?’ said the 
Parson courteously. 

The impulse, the movement, the words had all been the matter 
of a second ; but the executioner was more than naturally startled, 
as Mr. Kelly might have perceived bad he possessed his five wits. 
For the man leaped rather than stepped back; he gave a gasp; 
his hand gripped tight about the handle of his axe. Then he 
stepped close to Kelly. 

‘You know me?’ he said, The voice was muffled, the accent 
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one of menace. Kelly noticed neither the voice nor the menace. 
He bowed with ceremony. 

‘Without a doubt. You are M. de Strasbourg.’ 

The headsman laughed abruptly like a man relieved. 

‘You and I,’ he returned, mimicking Kelly’s politeness of 
manner, ‘ will be better acquainted in the future.’ 

Kelly was overjoyed with the rejoinder. ‘ Here’s a devil of a 
fellow for you,’ he cried, and with his elbow nudged Heidegger in 
the ribs. Heidegger was at that moment bent to the ground 
before the Duchess of Wharton, and nearly stumbled over her 
Grace’s train. He turned in a passion as soon as the Duchess had 
passed. 

‘Vas you do dat for dam?’ he said all in a breath.4 Kelly 
however was engaged in contemplating the executioner. He ran 
his thumb along the edge of the axe. 

‘Tt is cruelly blunt,’ said he. 

‘You need not fear,’ returned the other. ‘ For your worship 
is only entitled to a cord.’ 

‘Oh, so you know me,’ says Kelly, stepping close to the 
executioner. 

‘ Without a doubt,’ replied the latter, stepping back, ‘ Monsieur 
le Marchand de dentelles.’ 

It was Kelly’s turn to be startled, and that he was effectually ; 
he was shocked into a complete recovery of his senses and an 
accurate estimation of his folly. He walked to the entrance and 
stood upon the steps. The executioner knew him, knew some- 
thing of his trade. Who then was M. de Strasbourg? Kelly 

recalled the tones of his voice, conned them over in his mind, and 
was not a penny the wiser. He glanced backwards furtively 
across his shoulder and looked the man over from head to foot. 

At that moment a carriage drove up to the entrance. Mr. 
Kelly was standing on the top of the steps and the face of the 
coachman on the box was just on a level with hisown. He stared, 
in a word, right at it, and so took unconsciously an impression of 
it upon his mind, while pondering how he should act with,regard 
to M. de Strasbourg. Consequently he did not notice that a 
woman stepped out of the carriage and, without looking to the 
right or left, quickly mounted the steps. His eyes, in fact, were 
still fixed upon the coachman’s face ; and it needed the brushing 
of her cloak against his legs to rouse him from his reflections. 

He turned about just as she disappeared at the far end of the 
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lobby. He caught a glimpse of a white velvet cloak and an inch 
of blue satin petticoat under a muffling domino. He also saw 
that M. de Strasbourg was drawn close behind a pillar, as though 
he wished to avoid the lady. As soon, however, as she had van- 
ished he came boldly out of his concealment and followed her into 
the theatre. Mr. Kelly began instantly to wonder whether a 
closer view of the domino would help him discover who M. de 
Strasbourg really was, and, entering the theatre, he went up into 
the boxes. 

At first his eyes were bedazzled by the glitter of lights and 
jewels and the motley throng which paraded the floor. There 
was the usual medley of Chinese, Turks, and friars; here was a 
gentleman above six foot high dressed like a child in a white 
frock and leading strings and attended by another of very low 
stature, who fed him from time to time with a pap-spoon; there 
was a soldier prancing a minuet upon a hobby horse to the infinite 
discomfort of his neighbours; and as for the women—it seemed 
to Mr. Kelly that all the goddesses of the heathen mythology had 
come down from Olympia in their customary négligé. 

Among them moved M. de Strasbourg like a black shadow, 
very distinguishable. Kelly kept his eyes in the man’s neigh- 
bourhood, and in a little perceived a masked lady with her hair 
dressed in the Greek fashion. What character she was intended 
to represent he could not for the life of him determine. He learnt 
subsequently that she went as Iphigeneia—Iphigeneia, if you 
please, in a blue satin petticoat. To be sure her bosom was 
bared for the sacrifice, but then all the ladies in that assembly 4 
were in the like case. She had joined a party of friends, of 
whom M. de Strasbourg was not one. For though he kept 
her ever within his sight, following her hither and thither, 
it was always at a distance; and, so far as Kelly could see, and 
he did not take his eyes from the pair, he never spoke to her so 
much asasingle word. On the contrary, he seemed rather to lurk 
behind and avoid her notice. Kelly’s curiosity was the more pro- 
voked by this stealthy pursuit. He lost his sense of uneasiness 
in a wonder what the man designed against the woman. He 
determined to wait the upshot of the affair. 

The night wore away, the masqueraders thinned. The inch 
of blue satin petticoat took her departure from the parterre. 
M. de Strasbourg followed her; Mr. Kelly followed M. de 
Strasbourg. 
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The lobby was crowded. Kelly threaded his way through the 
crowd and came out upon the steps. He saw the lady, close 
wrapped again in her velvet cloak, descend to her carriage. The 
coachman gathered up his reins and took his whip from its rest. 
The movement chanced to attract Kelly’s eyes. He looked at the 
coachman, at the first glance indifferently, at the second with all 
his attention. For this was not the same man who had driven 
the carriage to the masquerade. And then the coachman turned 
his full face towards Kelly and nodded. He nodded straight 
towards him. But was the nod meant for him? No! Well, 
then, for some one just behind his shoulder, 

Kelly did not turn, but stepped quietly aside and saw M. de 
Strasbourg slip past him down the steps. So the nod was meant 
for him. M. de Strasbourg was still masked, but he had thrown 
a cloak about his shoulders which in some measure disguised his 
dress. The mystery seemed clear to Kelly; the lady was to be 
forcibly abducted uniess some one, say Mr. James Johnson, had a 
word to say upon the matter. The carriage turned and drove 
slowly through the press of chairs and shouting link-boys; M. de 
Strasbourg on the side-walk kept pace with the carriage. Kelly 
immediately crossed the road, and, concealed by the carriage, kept 
pace with M. deStrasbourg. Thus they went as far as the corner 
of the Haymarket, and then turned into Pall Mall. 

At this point Kelly, to be the more ready should the lady need 
his assistance, stepped off the pavement and walked in the mud 
hard by the hind wheels of the carriage. It was now close 
upon four of the morning, but, fortunately, very dark, and only 
a sullen sort of twilight about the south-eastern fringes of 
the sky. 

In Pall Mall the carriages were fewer, but the coachman did 
not quicken his pace, doubtless out of regard for M. de Strasbourg, 
and at the corner of Pall Mall, where the road was quite empty, 
he jerked the horses to a standstill. Instantly M. de Strasbourg 
ran across the road to the carriage, the coachman bent over on 
that side to watch, and Mr. Kelly, on the other side, ran forward 
to the box. M. de Strasbourg wrenched open the door and 
jumped into the carriage. Mr. Kelly heard a woman’s scream 
and sprang on tothe box. The coachman turned with a start. 
Before he could shout, before he could speak, Kelly showed him a 

pistol (for he went armed) under his nose. 

‘One word,’ said Kelly, ‘and I will break your ugly face in 
with the stock of that, my friend.’ 
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The woman screamed again; M.de Strasbourg thrust his head 
out of the window. 

‘Go on,’ he shouted with an oath, ‘you know where. At a 
gallop! Kill the horses, they are not mine! Flog ’em to death so 
you go but fast enough.’ 

‘To the right,’ said Kelly, quietly. 

The man whipped up the horses. They started at a gallop up 
St. James’ Street. 

‘To the right,’ again whispered Kelly. 

The carriage turned into Ryder Street, rocking on its 
wheels. M. de Strasbourg’s head was again thrust from the 
window. 

‘ That’s not the way. Are youdrunk, man ?—are you drunk ?’ 
he cried. 

‘To the left,’ says Kelly, imperturbably, and fingered the lock 
of the pistol a little. 

The carriage swung into Bury Street. 

‘Stop!’ said Kelly. 

The coachman reined in his horses; the carriage stopped with 
a jerk. 

‘ Where in the devil’s name have you taken us?’ cried M. de 
Strasbourg, opening the door. 

Kelly sprang to the ground, ran round the carriage to the open 
door. 

‘To the Marchand de dentelles, M. de Strasbourg,’ said he, 
with a bow. ‘I have some most elegant pieces of point d’ Alengon 
for the lady’s inspection.’ 

M. de Strasbourg was utterly dumbfounded. He staggered 
back against the panels of the carriage ; his mouth opened and 
shut ; it seemed there was no language sufficiently chaotic to 
express his discomposure. At last: 

‘You are a damned impudent fellow, he gasped out in a weak 
sort of quaver. 

‘Am 1?’ asked Kelly. ‘Shall we ask the lady ?’ 

He peeped through the door. The lady was huddled up 
in a corner—an odd heap of laces, silks, and furbelows, but 
with never a voice in all the confusion. It seemed she had 
fainted. 

Meanwhile M. de Strasbourg turned on the unfortunate coach- 
man. 

‘Get down, you rascal!’ he cried; ‘ you have been bribed, 
you're in the fellow’s pay. Get down! Not a farthing will you 
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get from me, but only a thrashing that will make your bones ache 
this month to come.’ 

‘Your honour,’ replied the coachman piteously, ‘it was not 
my fault. He offered to kill me unless I drove you here.’ 

M. de Strasbourg in a rage flung back to Kelly. He 
clapped a hand on his shoulder and plucked him from the 
carriage door. 

‘So you offered to kill him, did you?’ he said. ‘ Perhaps 
you will make a like offer to me. But I’ll not, wait for the offer.’ 

He unclasped his cloak, drew his sword (happily not his axe) 
and delivered his thrust with that rapidity it seemed all one 
motion. Mr. Kelly jumped on one side, and the sword just 
gleamed against his sleeve. M. de Strasbourg overbalanced him- 
self and stumbled a foot or two forwards. Kelly had whipped out 
his sword by thetime that M. de Strasbourz had recovered, and a 
battle began which was whimsical enough. A quiet narrow street, 
misty with the grey morning, the carriage lamps throwing here 
a doubtful shadow, a masked headsman leaping, swearing, thrust- 
ing in an extreme passion, and, to crown the business, tlie coach- 
man lamenting on the box that whichever honourable gentleman 
was killed he would most surely go wanting his hire, he that had 
a woeful starving family! Mr. Kelly, indeed, felt the strongest 
inclination to laugh, but dared not, so hotly was he pressed. ‘The 
attack, however, he did not return, but contented himself with 
parrying the thrusts. His design, indeed, reached at no more 
than the mere disarming of M. de Strasbourg. M. de Strasbourg, 
however, lost even his last remnants of patience. 

‘Rascal!’ he cried. ‘Scullion! Grasshopper!’ 

Then he threw his hat at Kelly and missed, and at last flung 
his periwig full in Kelly’s face, accompanying the present with a 
thrust home which his opponent barely parried. 

It was this particular action which brought the contest toa 
grotesque conclusion quite in keeping with its beginnings. For 
the periwig tumbled in the mud, and the coachman, assured that 
he would get no stiver of his hire, scrambled down from his box, 
rushed at a prize of so many pounds in value, picked it up and 
took to his heels. 

M. de Strasbourg uttered a cry and leaped backwards out of 
reach, 

‘Stop!’ he bawled tothe coachman. The coachman only ran 
the quicker. M. de Strasbourg passed his hand over his shaven 
crown and looked at the carriage. It was quite impossible to 
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abduct a lady without a periwig to his head. He swore, he stamped, 
he shouted ‘Stop!’ once more, and then dashed at full speed past 
Kelly in pursuit. 

Kely made no effort to prevent him, but gave way to his 
inclination and laughed. The coachman threw a startled glance 
over his shoulder and, seeing that Scrope pressed after him, 
quickened his pace ; behind him rushed a bald-headed executioner 
hurling imprecations, The pair fled, one after the other, to the 
top of Bury Street, turned the corner, and disappeared. Kelly 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and leaned against the 
carriage. 

The touch of the panels recalled him to the lady’s presence. 
The street was now fairly roused by the clamour. Night-capped 
heads peeped from the windows; an indignant burgher in a 
dressing-gown even threatened Mr. Kelly with a blunderbuss ; 
and, as he turned to the door of the carriage, he saw Mrs. Barnes 
at a window on the second floor looking at him with an air of 
the gravest discontent. 

‘Take me into shelter, good sir, at once, at once!’ cried the 
lady from out the confusion of her laces, in a feigned tone of the 
Masquerade. 

‘ With all my heart, madam,’ said Kelly. ‘This is my door, 
and my lodging is at your disposal. Only the street is fairly 
awake, and, should you prefer, I will most readily drive you to 
your own house.’ 

The lady looked out of the window. She was still masked so 
that Kelly could see nothing of her face, and she hesitated for a 
little, as if in doubt what answer she should make. 

‘You may make yourself at ease, madam,’ said Kelly, 
believing that she was not yet relieved of fear; ‘you are in 
perfect safety. Our worthy friend had to choose between your 
ladyship and his periwig, of which he has gone in chase. And, 
indeed, while I deplore his taste, I cannot but commend his 
discretion.’ 

‘Very well,’ she replied faintly. ‘I owe you great thanks 
already, Mr. * she paused, 

‘ Johnson,’ said Kelly. 

‘Mr. Johnson,’ she replied ; ‘ and I shall owe you yet more if 
you will drive me to my home.’ 

She gave him the address of a house in Queen’s Square, 
Westminster. Kelly mounted the box, took up the reins, and 
drove off, He looked up, as he turned the carriage in the narrow 
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street, towards the second floor of his lodging. Mrs, Barnes 
shook her head at him in a terrible concern, 

‘I shall write and tell Mr. Wogan,’ she bawled out. 

‘ Hush, Mrs. Barnes! Have you no sense ?’ cried Kelly, and he 
thought that from within the carriage he heard a stifled peal of 
laughter. ‘ Poor woman,’ thought he, ‘’tis the hysterics,’ and he 
drove to Queen’s Square, Westminster, at a gallop. 





(To be continued.) 








Essay on Criticism. 


S there no real critic on these shores 
Yet to be found? O tempora, O mores! 

How shall they judge, who measure all by rule 
While Genius, for them, might dwell in Thule ? 
‘Tis quality not quantity decides 
The merit of such work as mine—Quid rides ? 
When will they learn the truth that each great writer 
Of prose or poetry—non fit—nascitur ? 
When cease to sneer with condescending smile 
At Woman—varium et mutabile ? 
Yet why should I the evitics heed? Whate’er 
They say, ’tis mine—zequam mentem servare. 
My place among the Immortals is secure, 
‘Tis mine,—divino ac humano jure. 
I feel within my breast the sacred fire, 
And I—I know it—non omnis moriar. 
Already on Parnassus’ sacred slope 
I dwell with Melpoméne and Calliope. 
No marble tomb I crave, no trophies pious, 
My monument is—zre perennius. 





A Lapy NOovEeLis’. 
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A Farmer's Year. 


BEING HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


VII. 


May-Day—Stones on Sandy Soil—Wheat at Forty-nine Shillings a Quarter—The 
Price of Corn and War—Snakes on the Bath Hills—The Hare and the Cobra— 
Rough Jimmy—An Egg-eating Turkey—The Margarine Deputation—The 
Gilling of Timber—The Pleasures of Canvassing—Politics of the Labourer— 
Heat versus Pheasants—Courtship among Turkeys—The Last of the Irish 
Cattle—A Bad Balance Sheet—The Low Price of Butter—The Foreign Article 
—A Margarine Factory—Home-grown Hams—An Election Tale—Snake Bite 
in Norfolk—Gathering Orchids at Bedingham--The Vitality of Seed—Political 
Meetings—School Board Cases—Sir J. Gorst on Education—Laying down 
Grass at Kessingland—The Result of the Election—Backwardness of the 
Season—The End of Newborn Pride—Benacre Broad—-The Ways of Peewits 
—The Closing of the Broads—May Sayings. 


M Y 1.—By common and time-consecrated repute, the first of 

May is the beginning of summer and, unless tradition lies, as 
seems probable, on that day our forefathers used to picnic in the open 
and dance about poles wreathed with flowers. They would scarcely 
do it now, for nine May-days out of ten are distinguished by abomi- 
nable and frigid weather, though primroses and, where they grow 
wild, daffodils are plentiful enough. As for the may itself, it 
rarely appears in any quantity until the end of the month. 

To-day we are ploughing and carting stones off the light glebe- 
land for the roads. I suppose that for hundreds of years the 
farmers of this land have taken from it an annual crop of stones, 
and still, season by season, more appear. Where do they all come 
from, and why do they continue to work up to the top without 
appreciably lowering the level ofthe land? No doubt geologists can 
explain this phenomenon, but to an ordinary ignoramus like myself 
it is a mystery. Indeed, the existence on much the same level and 
in close proximity of stretches of soil sandy in nature and full of 
flint, and other stretches stiff at top with a substratum of dense 
blue clay, seems difficult to understand. I suppose that it has to 
do with the laying bare of various strata in far past ages by the 
action of floods or of the ocean. 
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To-day, also, we have carted twenty-five coomb of beans, sold 
at 15s. 6d, a coomb, an advance of two shillings on last year’s 
price. These beans have to be delivered at Loddon, six miles 
away, which is practically a day’s journey for a man and horses. 
Here the practice is that the seller must deliver to the purchaser 
unless he despatches the stuff by train under special arrangement, 
in which case he delivers at the station. To-day too the brown 
mare produced her foal in safety. 

May 3.—This morning Hood sold twenty-five coomb (twelve 
and a half quarters) of wheat at forty-nine shillings a quarter, so 
it seems that he was justified in refusing forty-eight shillings last 
week, It is a curious advance upon the prices of recent years. I 
wonder what would happen in this country in the event of a really 
earnest and prolonged war between, let us say, Great Britain opposed 
to France and Russia, which would probably entail subsidiary wars 
in every quarter of the world. There is no great bulk of wheat 
kept in England, as it is a commodity apt to deteriorate in ware- 
houses unless very carefully and scientifically managed, and 
Governments seem to set their faces against any system of national 
granaries for reasons which are sufficiently obvious and familiar to 
the student of Roman history. Pharaoh, who was an autocrat 
living in a dry climate, with the assistance of an exceptionally able 
and honest minister, was in a position to manage such granaries 
satisfactorily, but I greatly doubt if this would be so in the case 
of any given set of party politicians in power and with the fear of 
an election before their eyes. As no such stores do or are likely to 
exist, the possibilities in the event of war are somewhat terrifying. 
Even if our fleet should prove strong enough to keep the seas 
perfectly open against a combination of foreign Powers, which, in 
the opinion of many experts, such as Lord Charles Beresford, seems 
doubtful, what fleet could control the ingenious machinations of the 
foreign speculator in grain? And if, owing to a variety of causes, 
corn went to a hundred shillings a quarter, what would be the 
result in a country full of some millions of independent (and 
hungry) voters? On that black sheet of the future it is not 
difficult to imagine three words, ominous as those of the writing 
on the wall. They are: 

Peace with Dishonour. 

Peace, not because the ancient strength of England is broken, 
but becanse its citizens are wrath with hunger and have the power 
to make their rage felt in high places. Absit omen! may I be 
wrong ; at least may I not live to see the day. Still, the most 
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ardent lover of democracy will admit that our present system has 
its dangers, especially in a narrow land where the production of 
food-stuffs, and notably of corn, is in practice discouraged. 

In America the case is different. Were America cut off from 
any intercourse with the outside world for a long period of time, it 
could still produce enough food to feed itself. 

It is curious to notice the change caused in the aspect of the 
country by the recent rains and mild weather; the growth of 
the grass and the bursting of the leaves are almost visible. To- 
day on the Bath Hills I saw a sure sign that the winter is over 
and past—a grass-snake basking in the sun. He was a fine fellow 
over two feet long I should say, and when, resisting the first in- 
stinctive impulse to kill him which is natural to anyone who, like 
myself, has lived in a land of poisonous snakes, I contented myself 
with stirring him up with my spud, he retreated up hill till he 
was tired, then, having apparently no hole to go to, turned round 
and hissed at me with open mouth and tongue. Indeed, had he 
been a cobra instead of a poor painted worm, he could not have 
looked more ferocious. I thought of holding out my hand to see 
if he would strike at it with some hereditary recollection of past 
eons, when his forefathers were poisonous, but coming to the con- 
clusion that it would be better to persuade some one else to try 
this experiment, since I might possibly have made a mistake as to 
the breed, I refrained and went away. 

Writing of cobras reminds me of an incident which is perhaps 
worth recording, although I have little business to introduce it here. 

Once, many years ago, I was 1iding in search of small game 
upon the veldt in the Transvaal when a hare jumped up before 
me. Halting the horse, I shot at it from the saddle, and with the 
second barrel broke one of its hind legs and injured the other. 
Springing from my horse, and without reloading the gun, I ran 
to catch it, but as it could still travel faster than I did, I saw 
with chagrin that it would reach a hole for which it was heading 
(in Africa these hares go to ground if pressed) before I was 
able to overtake it. Presently it came to the hole, but, in- 
stead of bolting down it, sat quite still upon the hither side. 
Thinking that the animal was expiring, I crept up cautiously and 
stretched out my hand to seize it. The next instant I received 
one of the sharpest shocks that I can remember to have ex- 
perienced, for, on the other side of the hole, within about four 
feet of my face, like some child of an evil magic, there rose up 
suddenly the hugest cobra (‘ ringhals’ I think the Boers call it) 
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that I have ever seen. The reptile, which appeared to me to be 
about six feet long, stood upon his coiled tail and, puffing out his 
horrible and deadly hood, flickered his tongue and spat upon me, 
There was no reason why he should not have struck me also, since 
for the moment I seemed paralysed and did not move. Recover- 
ing myself, I sprang backwards and began to search in my pocket 
for a cartridge to put into my gun, whereon the great snake, sink- 
ing down again, with a single swift movement vanished into the 
hole which was between it and me. 

Now, as the ‘ ringhals’ had gone, I thought that at any rate I 
might as well secure the hare, which all this while, petrified with 
terror, had been crouching by the top of the hole. . So once again 
I leant towards it. It heard me and tried to run away, but was 
evidently too weak. Then it looked first back at me and next at 
the burrow down which the snake had vanished, and, seeming 
finally to decide that the mercies of a cobra are greater than the 
mercies of man, it uttered a scream and followed the reptile into 
the hole. I stood by and listened. Presently from under the 
earth came the sound of a rush and a scuffle followed by another 
pitiful scream. Then all was still. 

The butcher at Bungay has offered Hood 80. for four of the 
Irish bullocks at Baker’s, which he has refused, as he is of opinion 
that they are worth 85/, In the end it was agreed that the offer 
should stand open till Friday, so as to give both parties an oppor- 
tunity of thinking it over. 

May 4,—To-day the weather is squally with heavy showers of 
rain. In the home barn I found the curious village character 
known as Rough Jimmy, a weird-looking and picturesque old man, 
with a strongly marked countenance and flying locks of iron-grey 
hair, seated on a sack by the open door and employed in splitting 
broaches to be used for thatching stacks. This is the process of 
broach-splitting : First the hazel or ash rod is measured by another 
to a length of about three feet, at which it is chopped on a block. 
Next the edge of the bill is set across the end and tapped gently 
so that it enters the wood. Then it is levered sideways and 
twisted with the hand until, if there are not too many knots, the 
rod splits neatly in half. This process is repeated with the 
severed halves, so that each rod makes four broaches, while the 
ends chopped off are used for firing. In bygone years Rough 
Jimmy was the most expert woodman in the parish, but now he 
can only do such jobs as this. Peering up from his seat on the 
sack, for he is half blind, the old fellow said: 
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‘ A lowerin’ time, squire; a rare laaring time. There'll be a 
hay crop now. Rainy May, plenty of hay.’ 

After this we had a conversation. He told me that he remem- 
bered flour at five shillings a stone, and the time when his father 
sold his wheat at two guineas a coomb, ‘and could have sold a 
thousand coomb if he had had it.’ 

Asking me about the war, he said: ‘ Poor Spain, she’s chosen 
a rum place to fight with, she hev—Amurica. All the best of 
the earth go there, they du—English, Scotch, and that like. I’ve 
got a son in South Africa, I hev, though I haven’t seen him for 
many yeers, and never sha’n’t no more. He gets on won’erful 
well, he du. Began as a mason working on a bridge, and is his 
own master now, so I onderstand, with lots of land, cattle, black 
men, and bacca plants.’ 

Here, i thought to myself as I walked away, is a good instance 
of the contrast between the old country and the new, and of the 
good fortune of those who are bold enough to break their ties and 
seek their fate in the Colonies. The father, bent with years, roughly 
clad and half blind, seated on the barn-floor splitting broaches 
for a few pence, or, as I have seen him again and again, standing 
allday in the wild December weather at the corner of a covert to 
prevent the pheasants from breaking out,and the son who is inSouth 
Africa with plenty of ‘land, cattle, black men, and bacca plants.’ 

I do not gather, however, that distance makes the heart more 
filial. I imagine that letters are few and far between, and but 
little of the produce of the black men and the bacca plants flows 
into the old man’s pocket. 

We are cursed with an egg-eating turkey. As I was sitting 
at lunch I observed a turkey-hen running about the lawn with 
what I took to be a frog in its beak, which it was making violent 
efforts to swallow. On investigation I found that it was not a 
frog but an egg. It seems that this unnatural creature lays eggs 
with unusually thin shells, and having chanced to crush one by 
sitting on it, was tempted, and found it uncommonly good to eat. 
From that day she began to devour every egg she laid, but being 
conscious of her guilt, she first carries them to a distance, where 
she thinks she will not be observed. That is why she appeared 
upon the lawn, which at luncheon-time, when the gardeners are 
at dinner, is a secluded spot suitable for the commission of crime. 
She did not know that justice lurked behind the dining-room 
windows, and that after judgment comes execution. 

In to-day’s Z7’imes I see that a deputation waited upon Mr, 
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Chaplin, the President of the Local Government Board, to urge, 
among other things, the prohibition of the artificial colouring of 
margarine to resemble or imitate butter, and the prohibition of 
the mixture of margarine and butter for sale. From Mr. Chaplin 
they got uncommonly cold comfort. He told them that he had 
‘heard the arguments of the other side,’ and that if this fraudulent 
colouring—for the object of the colouring is fraud—were pro- 
hibited, it was urged that it would ‘ practically destroy the trade.’ 
He intimated in addition that whatever might be the rights of 
the matter, the Government had no time to deal with it. 

It is impossible to comment upon these strange statements 
better or more clearly than does the 7imes in an admirable lead- 
ing article. Therefore, with proper acknowledgments, I take the 
liberty to quote a few lines from that article. 

‘Is it not rather hard on the man who wants to get butter 
that he should have to eat margarine, because the man who wants 
margarine will not eat it unless it is made to look like butter? 
If either of the two trades is to suffer injury, is it to be the trade 
which wishes to sell butter under the name of butter, or the trade 
which—to please its customers—wishes to sell margarine made to 
look as like butter as possible ?’ 

Yes, and is it not rather hard on the unfortunate British 
farmer who, like myself, makes honest butter out of cream and 
nothing else, that he should have to compete with an article 
cunningly coloured to resemble it, but compounded of beef 
stearine, arachis oil, and pork fat? Is it not also rather hard that 
such an answer should be given to an influential deputation by a 
minister supposed to sympathise with the distresses of farmers ? 
Of course everybody understands that, like so many other things, 
this is a question of policy, and that it is supposed more support 
would be lost by a measure which interfered with the trade in 
margarine than might be gained by securing a fair market to the 
farmer, and to the consumer that if he asks for butter and pays 
for butter he should get butter. Well, this is the kind of thing 
that we agriculturists have to fight against, but I doubt whether 
Mr. Chaplin’s answer will gain many votes for Mr. Holmes at 
the pending South Norfolk election. 

May 6.—Yesterday opened fine, but in the afternoon it came 
on to pour, which, as there was a confirmation in the church of 
this parish for the first time for many years, proved very incon- 
venient. Hood sold the remainder of my wheat—about sixty 
coomb—at forty-nine shillings the quarter. It has been a little 
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higher, and will very likely be higher again, but in such a tricky 
and artificial market as that which exists for corn, I think it best 
to take what I can get and be thankful. 

To-day we are baulking up the swede land and gilling trees 
from the Bath Hills. Certainly a timber gill is a wonderfully 
well designed though a very simple implement. It is worked 
thus. First the gill, which is a kind of very high wheeled cart, 
made to carry its load beneath the axle instead of above it, is run 
over the tree to be removed. Then the horse which drags it by 
means of chains fastened to hooks at the end of shafts, or 
sometimes to a pole resembling that which in Africa we call 
a dissel-boom, is taken off and the shafts are thrust backwards 
till they stand pointing to the sky. Next the chairs are made 
fast round the bole of the tree and drawn up taut to the arched 
and ironed timber axle. Then, if the load be moderate, one, or if 
heavy twomen, with the help of the leverage afforded by the length 
of the shafts, drag them down, and the great tree swings up from 
the ground. Or should it be too weighty for their efforts, the aid 
of a horse is called in. Next, the load having been arranged so 
that it balances, the hooks are slipped through the eye, and away 
walks the horse dragging after him a balk of timber that in many 
cases one would have believed to be quite beyond his strength. 

To-day I was obliged to do some canvassing, a task that I 
particularly detest. I think that it is hateful to ask anybody for 
anything, votes not excluded, more especially if one chances to be 
in a position of authority or advantage towards the persons asked. 
It is this wholesale begging, and all the humbug attendant on it, 
that make standing for Parliament so peculiarly arduous an under- 
taking. I cannot conceive why, with our present enlarged electorate, 
personal canvassing is allowed to remain legal, except it be from 
the idea that the party which proposed or carried its abolition 
would suffer at the polls, as the institution is supposed to be 
popular—among the canvassed. Surely the facts of the case 
could be sufficiently brought home to the minds of the electors 
from either point of yiew by means of public meetings and posted 
literature. But this is a counsel of perfection which I suppose 
nobody now breathing will live to see put into practice, for the 
same reason that he is not likely to see an effort made to reduce 
election expenses, so that it will be possible for poor men of ability 
to stand for Parliament. It may be doubted whether the leaders 
of either of the great parties in the House wish to welcome ‘ poor 
men of ability’ within its doors, for such people are too apt to 
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think for themselves and develop individual opinions. Probably 
they prefer rich men who will follow the flag wherever it may lead 
and ask no questions. 

I began my efforts with Rough Jimmy, employing the usual 
‘ Norfolk man for Norfolk’ argument, &c. He listened in silence, 
which was disconcerting, then said, with an innocent air, and 
turning on me his one questioning eye in which I thought I could 
see a twinkle : 

‘ Well, squire, for well-nigh sixty year I’ve been trying to make 
up my mind which is the best party, and I’m danged if I can do it 
yet. But do yow kepp on a talking and p’raps I shall find out.’ 

I have a shrewd suspicion as to which way Rough Jimmy 
will vote. I am convinced that his principles are what might be 
called progressive. If a voter’s views are very pronounced one 
way or another, it is generally best for the party which would like 
to mark him as its own to leave him undisturbed, for then there 
is always a good chance that he will not take the trouble to vote, 
whereas once he is brought to the poll the result issure. One of 
the best and most trusted men in my employ is a stout radical, 
and I have adopted these tactics with him. It is curious to any- 
one who mixes with the labouring clayses, and perhaps to some 
extent enjoys their sympathy and confidence, to notice—if the 
crust of timidity and suspicion can be pierced and their real views 
ascertained—how marked is the dividing line of opinion among 
them. Some are by nature conservative and others by nature 
radical, and in those cases where political conviction really exists, 
I do not think that the arguments of an angel from heaven would 
suffice to change them. Indeed, it seems to me that throughout 
every class of English society, from the highest to the lowest, the 
cleavage of political opinion is vertical not lateral, and that in this 
happy state of affairs, so different from that which prevails in some 
other lands, lies our great guarantee of safety against violent 
change and revolution. 

A neighbour of mine tells me to-day that an entire field full of 
his beans have failed to appear above the ground. Those respon- 
sible for the sowing of the beans allege that his pheasants (he 
preserves) have scratched them up and eaten them. He, on the 
contrary, is of opinion that the beans were allowed to heat upon 
the stack and that their germinating power was thus destroyed. 
[I know not who is right, but incline to the latter view, as pheasants, 
however mischievous—and they are very mischievous—would 
scarcely have removed every bean with such singular regularity. 
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May 7.—Spring is slow in coming this year. To-day is 
again sunless with a cold north-east wind. The young mangolds 
are beginning to look very yellow from lack of warmth, and so 
are the little grass-seedlings sown down for permanent pasture. 
Warm nights are needed now, and we get none. On the farm we 
are going on with our routine: timber-gilling, swede-baulking, 
and manure-carting. 

By hiding behind a bush this morning—for they seem to have 
a great dislike of being watched—I sawa most curious form of court- 
ship in progress between a cock anda henturkey. They stood back 
to back at a little distance from each other and then, after various 
deliberate preparations, began waltzing round in a circle, keeping 
their out-spread tails pointing to each other. It reminded me of 
a figure in one of the square dances where the lady and gentleman 
walk round one another back to back. 

All the bullocks at Baker’s have now been sold to the butcher 
by weight at a price of 7s. a stone. Let us say that works out at 
160. for the eight of them, plus 14/. 10s. for the two which went 
wrong, or in all at 174/. 10s. On this estimate they will, I fear, 
still show a loss. Speaking roughly, they have eaten about 30/. 
worth of corn and cake in addition to great quantities of root, 
hay, and straw. 

Writing on a later date I turn back to this page of my diary 
dealing with the subject of these bullocks, since it seems the best 
place in which to interpolate the final accounts now available after 
the decease of the last of them. 

Here they are: 


CREDIT. Desir. 
Sold 

£e. d. £ 8. d. 
1 Bullock (sick) . » 210 0O| 10Irish bullocksbought 130 10 0 

1 s - . . 12 0 0O| Hayand root by valua- 
+ » by weight 76 8 O| tion ‘ 65 0 0 
4 o , 79 9 6 | Corn bought 2210 0O 
Grinding corn 115 0 
1 ton of cake » 510 0 
2 coombs linseed 22 0 
£170 7 6 £227 7 0 





From this interesting account it would appear that in return 
for the pleasure of housing, feeding, and caring for that choice lot 
of imported cattle I am out of pocket to the tune of 56/, 192. 6d., 
plus whatever bill the veterinary may think it just and right to 
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present for his attendance upon them, They were the most vora- 
cious animals that ever I had to do with, and I believe the estimate 
for root, &c., that they ate to be absolutely correct; further, it will 
be observed that nothing has been set down for labour, because we 
reckon that the manure they leave in the yard pays for the labour. 
Also they were the most unhealthy, for, notwithstanding every care, 
one or other of them was continually ailing, and I hear that 
the last which was killed, although he weighed fairly well, was 
discovered to be suffering from long-standing disease of the liver. 
It may be urged that I was very unlucky with two of these 
animals, but even on the supposition that they had fetched 40/. 
instead of 14/. 10s., which would have brought up the total pro- 
ceeds of the ten to 1951. 17s. 6d., I should still have lost about 
33/. net on the transaction. It is obvious that at this rate store- 
cattle cannot be made to pay. Of course there is an explana- 
tion, and it is that if there is a plentiful root-crop, as was the 
case last year, such animals rise in price. But the value of 
meat does not rise, for whenever it reaches a certain figure, un- 
remunerative for the most part to the British grazier, dead meat 
pours in by the thousand tons from abroad and swamps the market. 
The moral is that it does not pay to buy these lean and full-grown 
foreign cattle for winter fatting. I have never done so before, and 
should not have committed the mistake last autumn had it not 
been for the accident of my finding myself unexpectedly with 
fifty acres more land and a large quantity of root upon my hands. 
Far wiser is it to rear every calf that the cows drop, or, if more 
stock is necessary, to buy young home-bred things in the local 
market, and in our expressive Norfolk language to‘ wriggle’ them 
along till they grow into saleable beef. The food that such young 
creatures eat, most of it even in winter being picked up on the 
pastures, makes by comparison a small show in the farm bill, and 
yet by degrees they grow into value. The market cattle ou the 
contrary have to be fed on the best, and plenty of it, if meat is 
to be put on their great slab sides in sufficient quantity to render 
them acceptable to the butcher. And here, a sadder and a wiser 
man, I bid farewell to those ten unprofitable Irish bullocks. 
Butter is dreadfully low in price just now, eightpence or nine- 
pence in Bungay market. My arrangement with my customers 
is that I receive a penny a pound more than the local market 
price. It will, I think, be admitted that this is not too much 
when it is remembered that my butter is made from the cream of 
pedigree cattle with the help of a separator, is never touched by 
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the hand, and in summer is stored in a refrigerator with ice. 
Without disparagement to the produce of the district I may ex- 
plain that it does not receive these advantages. But at eight- 
pence per pound, plus one penny, I cannot make butter pay, indeed 
it costs more than this to manufacture. 

If instead of producing an average of about sixty pounds a 
week I could turn out, let us say, two hundred, things would be 
better, for then I might enter into a contract at a more remunera- 
tive figure in London or some other large market. But with the 
amount of land that I farm this is just what I cannot do, since to 
undertake to deliver a certain quantity weekly, and then, owing to 
an unexpected failure with the cows or the prevalence of drought, 
to be unable to supply it, would prove embarrassing. Therefore I 
have to be content with local custom. Of this I have plenty; in- 
deed, could I supply twice the weight I believe that I should have 
no difficulty in disposing of it. Only if the market falls in the 
neighbourhood, buyers not unnaturally expect to get the benefit 
of the drop, and so it comes about that the producers must at 
certain seasons of the year deliver at a loss. The explanation of 
this, as of all our other troubles, is to be found in the vast impor- 
tations of Danish and other butters made up in co-operative 
creameries from cows fed on unlimited mountain pastures. These 
butters can be retailed at a price with which we English farmers 
are unable to compete. What processes they go through before 
they appear upon the British breakfast table, I know not, but if 
all accounts are true, and we have seen plenty of them lately in 
the newspapers, especially with reference to Scandinavian products, 
they seem to be sufficiently disagreeable. 

A few years ago I travelled in Brittany and observed the 
peasant farms there, whence, as I understand, a great deal of 
butter is collected to be worked up by the dealers for the British 
market. The result of my studies was that for my own part J 
should prefer not to eat the butter gathered from those farms. 
But provided that the article is pleasant to the eye, agreeable to 
the taste, and cheap, our public cares nothing for the cleanliness 
or otherwise of its place of origin. Cheapness, and nothing but 
cheapness, is what they consider. Were it rank poison—which 
I believe it sometimes is—they would still eat it, provided it was 
cheap. What matters it to them that an ancient and festering 
midden-heap stands before the door of the dairy, or that the water 
with which the vessels are washed is practically a concentrated 
sewage fluid ? 
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Nor is it only with the foreign butter that we have to com- 
pete; there remains the margarine that, as the deputation re- 
minded Mr. Chaplin, is coloured to imitate it, and, thanks to such 
colouring, frequently sold as butter by the ingenious British trader. 

A few years ago I had the advantage of going over a very 
large margarine factory on the Continent. In the course of 
conversation with the proprietors, I mentioned that I had been 
informed that persons in Great Britain who purported to supply 
the public with the best of butter were among their largest 
customers, and asked them if they felt at liberty to tell me 
whether or no this were true. Aftera little hesitation they replied 
that it was quite true, and changed the subject. 

This margarine factory was a fearful and wonderful place. 
There were the barrels of fat extracted from American cattle or 
other animals—-a great deal of the success in the manufacture 
depends upon a fine taste in fat; indeed, I gathered that the 
buyer will never do well unless he is gifted with the true flair in 
this important matter. Then there are the steam churns, for 
the best qualities of margarine are mixed with a proportion of 
genuine butter, and with these other machines innumerable. 
What chiefly remains upon my mind, however, is a vision of the 
subject-matter of the stuff, great lumps of oily nastiness large as 
men’s heads, that bobbed up and down in cauldrons of seething 
yellow grease. If their ultimate consumers could have seen them at 
this stage I think they would have given up ‘ butter’ for a week or 
two. Yet after those lumps had gone through all the necessary pro- 
cesses and refinements, the results were quite pleasing to behold 
—there lay the ‘ butter’ in shining heaps, some of it yellow, some 
white, with every variety of intermediate shade, for different 
countries consume different colours; indeed, it is not uncommon 
to find that one town in England will not look at the brand which 
pleases another town. Moreover, it has to be packed in accord- 
ance with its place of destination, in oak tubs for one country, in 
baskets for another, and so forth. 

Much edified, my friend with whom I had inspected the 
factory and I took our departure. After we had walked for a 
while through the streets of the city, I was obliged to call his 
attention to the fact that his boots appeared to smell exceedingly 
disagreeable. He retaliated with the remark that he had noticed 
the same phenomenon about my own, but had been prevented 
by politeness from mentioning it. This led to investigation, and 
the discovery that the evil odour arose from the essence of mar- 
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garine in which we had been walking. Many days went by 
before those boots were again fit to wear, which shows the vitality 
and nourishing nature of the substances wherewith they had 
been impregnated. By the way, I am able to reassure consumers 
of this article of commerce, who, I suppose, must include the 
majority of the inhabitants of these islands, that in one respect it 
has been libelled. Shortly before my visit statements were ex- 
tensively published in the Press to the effect that margarine is 
largely composed of oils and greases evaporated from the mud of 
the Thames below London, and other rivers that run through 
great cities. I asked the proprietors of the factory if there was 
any truth in this allegation, and they replied that it was quite 
untrue. Margarine, it would seem, is practically the fat of 
animals flavoured to taste, and coloured in such a manner as to 
deceive an imaginative public into the belief that it is eating 
butter. Also it is very remunerative to manufacture. I have a 
friend who, having lost money in farming, invested in a margarine 
factory. It has paid him 20 per cent. ever since! 

But it is not only in the matter of butter that the public 
is deceived. A while ago, to my astonishment, I saw in the 
papers that a trading corporation in which I chance to hold one 
or two shares, or their employés, had been prosecuted and fined for 
selling foreign hamsas home-grown. Accordingly I addressed the 
following letter to the secretary :— 

‘Sir,—I beg to enclose a cutting from to-day’s Times, from 
which it would seem that ——— have been heavily fined in a 
London police court for selling foreign hams, &c., as Irish, Wilt- 
shire, and York. 

‘ As (1) a shareholder, (2) a customer of several years’ standing, 
(3) a British farmer and a producer of hams and bacon, and (4) 
a person who, when in London, has, unfortunately for himself, 
purchased and consumed pig-products at , [ wish to ask what 
explanation your directors have to give of the circumstances set out 
in the enclosed cutting and in reports in other issues of the 
Times ?? 

To this epistle I received an answer requesting me kindly to 
suspend my judgment pending an inquiry, which the directors 
intended to hold directly after the holidays. Accordingly I sus- 
pended it, and in due course the directors, having held their inquiry, 
issued a circular to the shareholders which, in my humble opinion, 
was an unconvincing document. After reading it, indeed, my 
judgment still remains suspended. There may be a satisfactory 
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explanation of the peculiar proceedings detailed in the police 
court, although I have not seen one, therefore it would be unfair 
to take it off its peg at present. 

But leaving aside this particular instance, it is, I fear, beyond 
question that some traders hold it to matter little if the British 


public be deceived and the British farmer defrauded by the sale’ 


as his produce of goods which he never grew so long as the end 
of all trade—a heavy dividend—is satisfactorily achieved. 

I heard a good story to-day about the Radical candidate. It 
is said that at one of his meetings a farmer in the audience, pro- 
ducing a swede out of one pocket and a mangold wurzel from the 
other, offered them to the candidate, and asked him politely to 
give them a name, whereon he gave the wrong name. Although 
it was told circumstantially enough I do not believe this story, 
first, because it is an old one which, if far more harmless, is 
used against the Radical from a distance in very much the 
same way that the famous ‘ nine bob a week’ fiction is used against 
the local Conservative ; and secondly, because I doubt any farmer 
having the courage to try the experiment, since, if his would-be 
victim by good luck or good judgment should give the right 
answer, it would be Jong before that practical joker heard the 
last of his jest. The tale, however, is interesting, because in a 
humorous form it raises the entire question as to what sort of 
man best represents a county division. The obvious answer 
appears to be—one who lives in the county and is acquainted 
with its pursuits. But this is by no means the view taken by 
many constituencies, who seem to think that the less their 
member knows of them and they know of him the better. 

My own opinion is that it does not much matter. These London 
candidates (I will not use the term ‘ carpet-baggers’ because I con- 
sider it offensive) come down to stand for a county division, not 
because they have any particular interest in it, but because they 
desire to be members of Parliament; and the county division 
returns them, not because it has any particular love for or interest 
in them, but because they are pledged to vote in a way which is 
pleasing to the majority of the electors. Sometimes such candi- 
dates turn out well and make a mark in the House; indeed, they 
have even been known to do good service to their constituencies 
—but, in eight cases out of ten, once they are returned no man 
hears of them more; they vanish into the great crowd of Parlia- 
mentary nobodies, and for good or ill there is, politically speaking, 
an end of them, 
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This evening I went for a walk on the Bath Hills. The water- 
meadows beneath them are now singularly beautiful, the green 
grass being tinged with the purple of the cuckoo-flower varied by 
flashes of gold where the kingcups grow, that become brighter 
and richer along the edge of the dykes. Also I found a patch of 
- the wild purple orchis flourishing quite under the shadow of the 
trees, in the fell indeed. As might be expected in that situation, 
they were very pale in colour, but being exceedingly conspicuous, 
as are most of the orchid tribe, tropical or European, they caught 
my eye at once. This orchid, like all its relations, is very fasti- 
dious as to its habitat. My observation of it goes to show that 
although it flourishes in certain old meadows, generally with a 
rather heavy soil, it does best where it is partially, but not alto- 
gether, overshadowed by trees and on a stiff clay, Some years 
ago I dug up several clumps of these plants, and set them out 
again in this garden, imitating the conditions in which I found 
them as regards soil and situation as nearly as was possible. They 
have come up every spring and bloomed after a fashion, but I 
cannot say that the experiment was successful. I have also tried 
transplanting the bee-orchid, of which, although it is very rare in 
these parts, a few roots grow, or used to grow, in a certain marshy 
spot at the foot of the Bath Hills. Now I wish that I had left 
them alone, for although I took every care, even to removing a 
large sod of their native soil and wiring them round, from that 
day to this they have never shown a single leaf. 

By the way, the finest specimens of purple orchis that I have 
ever seen grow in Websdill Wood, on my farm at Bedingham. 

May 8.—To-day, Sunday, is dull and rather cold, with occa- 
sional showers of light rain, and none of the sunshine which is 
now so badly needed. When I was writing of snakes a few days 
back I did not guess that I should so soon be a witness of their 
dangerous properties even in this country. To-day I heard, how- 
ever, that a son of a neighbour of mine, aged twelve, had 
actually been bitten by a viper, and went to the village where 
he lives to inquire after him, and to find out the facts of the 
case. This was what happened, as I had it from the lips of his 
mother. 

On the previous day she and two of her sons were out bird- 
nesting in a neighbouring wood, when the boy Dick, who it 
appears has a most unwholesome admiration for reptiles, suddenly 
called out, ‘Here’s a beauty! Look, mother, he has bitten me ; 
let’s take him home.’ 
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Accordingly she looked, to see Dick holding a wriggling viper 
in his hand, although at the time she did not know that it was a 
viper. As she had lived in India, however, she called to him to 
throw it down and then, very pluckily, trod on it until she killed 
it, the reptile striking savagely at her boot the while, although, 
fortunately for her, it was unable to pierce the leather. 

Then, carrying the dead snake with them, the three of them 
started homeward till, a few minutes afterwards, the other boy 
said, ‘ Look, Dick is turning white,’ immediately after which he 
fell to the ground almost insensible. 

At this moment it chanced that a keeper arrived, for the party 
had been inadvertently trespassing in a preserve from which he 
had come to warn them, and by his help the swooning lad was 
carried to his home nearly a mile away, his mother running on to 
get brandy and telegraph for the doctor. 

As soonas Dick arrived he was dosed heavily with brandy and 
ammonia; also, as I forgot to mention, by her direction, 
immediately after being bitten, he had sucked the wound which 
was between two fingers of the left hand. Further, he was 
walked, or rather dragged up and down, till at length he became 
utterly exhausted and, to the terrible alarm of his parents, his 
throat began to close up so that he could no longer swallow. 

Owing to various mischances nearly three hours went by before 
a doctor came. On his arrival he at once put the boy to bed, for 
it appears that a great mistake had been made in walking him 
about, which only served to consume his strength. By now poor 
Dick was almost in extremis, but the doctor, a man of resource, 
applied a succession of strong mustard plasters to the heart and 
thus kept it going until the vital forces overcame the immediate 
effects of the poison. Had it not been for these plasters I under- 
stand that he would have died. 

To-day, when I saw the patient in bed, his arm and hand were 
swollen to the size of those of a large man and very hot to the 
touch, while the skin was tense, shining, and red in colour. The 
face also was red and flushed, but I am glad to say that he is now 
believed to be out of any danger. 

Vipers are rare in this county ; I never remember seeing but 
one of them, though they are said to be plentiful in the wood 
where my little friend was bitten. It is uncommon for them 
to strike human beings, for they are retiring in their habits, but 
even the most peaceably minded viper resents being pounced 
upon and picked up. It appears also that at this time of the year, 
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when these reptiles have just emerged from their long winter 
sleep, the poison in their fangs is unusually virulent ; moreover, 
it is their breeding season, during which they are supposed to be 
most deadly. 

The last authenticated case of viper-poisoning in this neigh- 
bourhood occurred about forty years ago, when a schoolboy, 
who was, I think, attended by the father of Dr. Crowfoot, of 
Beccles, was bitten, but recovered. My friend, Dr. Lyne Stivens, 
tells me also of a dreadful case, which was seen by his father, 
a doctor in the neighbourhood of Chester. In this instance 
a woman went with her eighteen-months-old baby into a 
wood to gather sticks, and laid it down asleep while she sought 
them. Her movements disturbed an adder which, hurrying away 
to seek a hiding-place, crawled down the mouth of the child and 
choked it. He says that this horrible case made a great sensa- 
tion at the time. 

May 10.—Yesterday the weather was dull and raw with a 
sou’-west. wind. On the farm we were doing odd jobs and splitting 
the baulks for swedes on the glebe-land. Also the corn which we 
sold the other day was carted from Bedingham to Loddon, where 
we contracted to deliver it. To-day I was walking round 

daker’s and find that the docks, which with the other weeds will, 

for this season at any rate, as I fear, make the farm a damnosa 
hereditas to me, are simply countless. Many of them also are 
marsh docks, a peculiarly virulent variety with fanged roots, that 
break when one attempts to draw them, which have been brought 
up with the lowland hay and carted on to the land in the manure. 
The wheat on No. 42 is looking rather yellow, but I think it is 
because at this season its roots are beginning to pass down into 
the subsoil. The roots of wheat penetrate, I believe, many feet 
into the earth, and when they first leave the cultivated stratum 
the top is apt to show a yellow tinge. At Bedingham, whither I 
went this afternoon, the wheat continues to look magnificent, but 
the barley is rather thin and yellow owing to the prolonged cold 
and damp. Barley at Bedingham only does well in a hot, dry 
year. 

The young red-poll steers and heifers, which are grazing in 
Websdill Wood, set to work to hunt the two terrier dogs that 
accompanied me, chasing them round and round the great field, 
till at length the dogs, growing tired and frightened, either hid in 
a ditch or bolted straight away for the open country. At any 
rate they vanished, and I was obliged to come home without them, 
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Spotting the grass in this oak-shaded pasture I found many 
splendid specimens of purple orchids (orchis latifolia); indeed, in 
half an hour I gathered as large a bunch as I could bind round 
with my handkerchief. 

Among them I found one pure white bloom, which shows that 
the tendency among orchids to produce an occasional albino is 
not confined to the tropical varieties. It is these albino sports 
that in the case of lelias, cattleyas, &c., command such great 
prices among the wealthier members of the orchid-loving fraternity. 
I fear, however, that they would not give me much for a pure 
white latifolia. Notwithstanding the rain, which fell with un- 
pleasant persistence, I have not spent an hour so happily for 
many weeks as that I passed this afternoon gathering those stately 
purple blooms which stood up here and there in the green grass 
under the canopy of oaks now bursting into leaf. Perhaps this 
was because the scene and its surroundings afforded a pleasing 
contrast to the political turmoil which overshadows us to-day. 
Bedingham and politics are things incongruous and far apart ; 
indeed, it is difficult to connect this old-world place, on which 
the shadow of the past seems to brood visibly, with anything 
violent and modern. ; ead 

Notwithstanding the industrious cleaning to which the fields 
here have been subjected during the recent dry years, I find that 
there are hundreds of little docks growing among the pease where 
last season not one was to be seen. The labourer, Cooke, who is 
employed in pulling them, declares that seed which has lain 
buried for long periods of time is brought to the surface with 
each ploughing to germinate whenever the conditions are favour- 
able. I believe that this theory is quite correct, as under certain 
conditions the vitality of seed can be prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely; witness the instance of wheat found in mummy cases, 
which, although doubts have been expressed upon the subject, 
has been known to grow readily from seeds thousands of years 
old. I have myself seen grain in Egypt taken from the wrappings 
of mummies that had every appearance of being sound enough to 
plant. Another proof of the vitality of seed prolonged over great 
periods of time is to be found in the fact that where railway 
cuttings or other deep trenches are made, flowers and herbage 
sometimes appear upon the earth thrown out of them different in 
character from those native to the district. Also I have heard, 
though of this I have no personal experience, that if dense forest 
1s burnt down in Borneo and some other tropical countries, the 
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growth which comes up is absolutely distinct from that which has 
been destroyed, which suggests that the seeds producing it were 
shed before the primeval forest came into being. 

To my mind this is the strangest example of the three, since 
it is more wonderful that germs should retain life in the damp 
heat of a tropical forest than in the intense dryness of an 
Egyptian sepulchre, or when sealed up and preserved beneath 
many feet of stiff clay. 

May 11.—Last evening I took the chair at a political meeting 
in this village, which was well attended and went off satisfac- 
torily. When we were about two-thirds through it the candidate 
arrived from some distant place, looking very tired. Remember- 
ing my own sensations when it came to the point of addressing a 
third or fourth meeting in the course of a single day, my heart 
went out to him in sympathy. The man who in middle life 
abandons the quiet of his home to tear round and round a large 
extent of country at considerable expense in the hope of winning 
the privilege of paying a great many subscriptions and sitting up 
very late at night for more than half the year does, indeed, 
deserve the gratitude of those whom he represents, or tries to 
represent. It is little to be wondered at that, in our part of 
England at any rate, local gentlemen suited to the task and 
willing to undertake it are growing rarer every day, the distinction 
of seeking parliamentary honours being left more and more to 
pushing barristers, who look upon them as part of the routine of 
their profession, or to strangers with axes of their own to grind. 

Our meeting was very orderly; there was not even any 
*boo-ing,’ though I heard a little of this the other night at 
Broome. Mr. Holmes tells me, indeed, that there has been no 
violence and very little interruption at any of his meetings, so it 
seems that our division is more civilised than are some places in 
East Norfolk. But although it is interesting enough in its own 
melancholy and discreditable fashion, that is a subject on which I 
do not wish to enter in these pages. 

May 12.—Yesterday we had another strong sou’-west gale, 
varied with storms of hail and rain, which were not, however, 
violent enough to interfere with the baulk-splitting and timber- 
gilling. Last night, in obedience to urgent telegrams, I had to 
drive six miles to another meeting. To my mind, looked at from 
the point of view of any political advantage, it was the very worst, 
sort of meeting. The room was not much more than half filled 
with steady-going supporters of the Unionist cause, who have 
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probably voted the same way ever since they had a vote, and will 
continue to do so until voting ceases to interest them. Speaking 
to such an audience in a great half-empty hall is about as depress- 
ing a performance as would be the making of harangues to rows of 
high-class mummies in a Theban tomb. Not that I wish to dis- 
parage the audience, which was of a most intelligent character, 
but it was impossible for the would-be orator not to feel that there 
sat among them no man whom he could hope to convert, for the 
simple reason that their minds were already made up, and that 
they appeared there from a sense of duty only. From without 
came very different sounds, for the other side were holding an 
open-air gathering, and with shouts of enthusiasm chairing their 
candidate about the green. The difference was the old difference 
between the party of defence and the party of attack, but to me 
those shouts were ominous of the result of the poll to-day, 
especially as I hear that the publicans have in many instances 
turned against Mr. Holmes, partly because at some time or other 
he advocated temperance principles, and partly on account of some 
question which has to do with rates. 

This morning I went to record my vote at the polling-station 
at Broome, where everything seemed very quiet, and then on to 
the bench. Here the greater part of our business consisted of 
School Board prosecutions, to my mind the most troublesome and 
perplexing form of case with which a magistrate is called upon 
to deal. Of course, as I have had to explain many and many a 
time during recent years, the law is perfectly clear. If a child 
under a certain age is irregular in its attendance at school, except 
for some very good reason, such as sickness, of which a doctor’s 
certificate must be produced, its parents are liable to be fined five 
shillings, which fine can be recovered by distress. 

Such is the plain law, but the enforcing of it is by no means 
as plain. Magistrates are frequently blamed—for the most part 
by doctrinaire enthusiasts or persons who have little practical 
acquaintance with the conditions under which the poor live— 
because they are not more severe upon this class of offence. Yet 
in many instances the circumstances brought before them are so 
piteous that they feel it would be nothing short of wicked to add 
to the misery of the persons concerned by a fine to be levied on 
such belongings as they still possess. Sometimes the husband is 
a drunkard, and the mother keeps the child at-home to mind the 
little ones while she goes out to work in the fields to find bread 
to put into the mouths of all of them. Sometimes she is sick— 
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very likely being confined of the twelfth or thirteenth baby—and 
an elder girl who has not yet passed her appointed standards is 
forced to take her place for the time being; and so on, with 
variations. 

For instance, to-day one woman, a widow with a large family, 
who burst out weeping in the box, told us a tale of her utter 
penury, and of how she was sometimes obliged to detain the child 
on whose account she was summoned at home to look after her small 
brothers and sisters while she went out to work. Another woman 
drew from under her apron a pair of boots, or rather the remains 
of what had been a pair of boots, for they were all holes, and 
asked the Bench how in this cold, wet weather she could be 
expected to send a delicate girl to walk a mile through the mud 
in such foot-gear, which was all she had. 

There are many cases of this nature, but of course there are 
still more of utterly shiftless parents who will submit to be sum- 
moned and fined again and again rather than take the trouble to 
get their children to school. Also there exists an aggravating 
class who, when any of their family fall sick, wait till a summons is 
taken out against them to appear in court and explain the cause 
of absence, of course without corroboration in the shape of a 
doctor’s certificate. These people are so numerous that on this 
bench we have found it necessary to make a rule that they must 
be fined, however ill the child may have been, unless they can 
bring medical evidence (which costs them nothing) to that 
effect. 

Since writing the above, a month or more ago, I have read the 
remarks of Sir J, Gorst, the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, made on the occasion of the discussion of 
the Education Vote in Committee. 

I see that he quotes, apparently with approval, the report 
of Mr. Currie, in which Mr. Currie states ‘that the farmer and 
the squire are no friends of elementary education,’ &c. Here I 
take the liberty to join issue with Sir John Gorst and Mr. Currie. 
The farmer and the squire, at any rate in this part of the world, 
desire to see the children educated, but it is true that occasionally 
they find a difficulty in the enforcing of the draconian regula- 
tions enacted to that end. It is also true that certain of the 
more old-fashioned and conservative among them, while acknow- 
ledging the necessity and advantages of education in these days 
of hurry and progress, sometimes wonder whether the increased 
bitterness of competition that learning naturally brings about, and 
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the inducing of so many thousands of young men to forsake the rural 
occupations which contented their forefathers, in order to put on 
a black coat and struggle to obtain a place, however ill-paid, in a 
city office, really conduce to the happiness of those immedi- 
ately concerned. This, however, is a doubt which I do not 
share. 

Sir J. Gorst tells us that in that educational Utopia, the 
Upper Engadine, where the distances are great, the climate is 
inclement, and the difficulties of getting to school are enormous, 
such a thing as the unnecessary absence of a child is almost 
unknown, because of the very heavy and progressive fines which in 
that event are inflicted upon its parents. If I follow his meaning 
rightly he seems to suggest that the regulations of the Upper 
Engadine might with advantage be introduced into England, 
together with the progressive fines, which apparently, after three 
days’ absence, would amount to about ten shillings, and after a 
week to I know not how much. 

Well, they may be a patient folk in the Upper Engadine, but 
the public would never stand it here. Indeed, many will think 
that such fines would be monstrous in this country, where the 
goods of numbers of the people prosecuted do not amount to a 
total value of 5/. 

May 13.—To-day the wages of all labourers on the farm were 
raised 1s, a week—‘ heigh’ned’ is the local term. This improve- 
ment in the value of labour is consequent on the rise in the price 
of corn. Probably corn will be down again after harvest and 
wages with it. 

May 31,—After polling on the 12th I came here to Kessing- 
land, where I have a house upon the edge of the cliff, which was 
once a coastguard station, and before that, as I understand, a 
famous resort of smugglers, who used to hide their unlawful 
treasures in the wells. 

As with the best will in the world I cannot follow the details 
of a farm fifteen miles away, my journal for a fortnight 
or so must be somewhat scant. Here my farming is confined to 
trying to make the grass grow upon an acre and a half of land 
alongside of the house, which I wish to turn into a paddock. 
Having cleaned the land as well as possible, I sent a man and 
horses over from Ditchingham on March 23, to sow it with 
oats and small seed and to give it a dressing of artificial manure. 
As a matter of fact I find that I should not have attempted these 
operations for another month, as in this exposed situation the 
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bitter winds of spring, rushing across the ocean, cut and perish 
the young grasses if they appear too soon. The result is that the 
expense of the permanent grass seed is, I fear, for the most part 
wasted. On that side of the little field which is more or less 
protected by the house, both grass and oats have come up well, 
helped no doubt by the fact that this was garden ground, but 
further away they are scanty and will, I think, have to be re-sown. 
What are not scanty, although every bit of the land has been 
forked over, are thistles and young poppies. 

On the day after we came here I heard the result of our election. 
My fears were more than justified, for Mr. Holmes, whose pre- 
decessor had a majority of 800, was defeated by a majority of over 
1,300, and this by a gentleman quite strange to the county. Under 
all the circumstauces, if an angel had appeared as the Unionist 
candidate for South Norfolk, Ido not think that he would have been 
returned, but it must be admitted that the amount of the adverse 
vote is absolutely overwhelming. I understand that this vast total is 
attributed to no small extent to the action of the publicans, who con- 
sider that they have some grievance about their assessments and 
therefore wreaked it on Mr. Holmes, the Chairman of the Assess- 
ment Committee. Of course, if there is anything in the complaint, 
which I do not believe, the whole committee is responsible and 
not Mr. Holmes alone. 

On turning back to that page of my diary which deals with 
the beginning of this contest, I see I expressed an opinion that 
a local man is at a great disadvantage when standing as a 
candidate, and the result of this fight certainly confirms me in 
the view. Next time, if I have anything to do with the matter, 
I shall certainly suggest that unless some gentleman connected 
with the brewing interest is available, a rich man from London 
should be asked to contest the constituency, for choice a successful 
financier. His record, good, bad, or indifferent, would not matter 
in the least ; what seems to injure a man is that he should have 
spent an honourable existence amoug those whom he seeks to 
represent, and during many years have laboured according to his 
lights and opportunities for the best interests of all about him. 
Then he may look to be rewarded by an adverse majority 
of 1,300. 

On the 26th I went over to Ditchingham and found that tLe 
weather has been as cold and unseasonable there as it is here by 
the sea. The crops are backward owing to the complete absence 
of sunshine, which everything needs sorely. The trees, however, 
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are coming into full leaf, except the ashes, of which the buds are 
still black. On the 20th there was a tremendous thunderstorm, 
with a perfect flood of rain, both of which we had at Kessingland 
also, and very curious it seemed in such cold weather. The may 
is only beginning to show in the hedges; indeed, never do I 
remember summer so slow in coming. On the farm and at 
Bedingham we have been drilling swedes and white turnips, and 
the two remaining mares have produced their foals without 
accident. 

One of the little home-bred steers has been sold to the butcher 
at the top price which beef commands in our market—7s. a stone. 
Its dead weight proved to be fifty-one stone, which for an animal 
little over two years old, and that has not been in any way 
forced, I consider very satisfactory. Two cows have also been sold, 
one for 14/. and the other for 11/. The latter of these was old 
‘ New-born Pride,’ the mother of the herd and once the bestanimal 
init. It goes to my heart to have parted with her, and Iam glad 
that I was away and knew nothing of it, for I understand that she 
was bought for butcher’s meat, and by now doubtless has been 
killed and eaten. In farming, unfortunately, there is no room for 
sentiment ; if an animal ceases to be profitable it must go for the 
best price that it will fetch, though when one has been accustomed 
to it for inany years this seems hard. Exit ‘ New-born Pride’ in 
the twentieth year of her age. I wonder how long a healthy cow 
would last if well fed and cared for? Nobody seems to know, 
because nobody has ever tried, but I imagine that it would live 
for thirty-five or forty years. ‘ New-born’ was only in late middle- 
life. Old age still stretched before her. Had she been placed ina 
home forsuperannuated cows I believe that she would have flourished 
well into the next century. It is possible, indeed, that if we 
had kept her she might have produced several more calves, perhaps 
four or five, but after a certain period of life the milk of cows 
becomes thin and almost worthless, also their calves are small. 
Therefore they have to go. 

On the same day, the 16th, ten lambs were sold at 30s. 
each; not a bad price, as the trade in lambs is not brisk this 
year. 

We are now making about 67 lb. of butter a week, which is 
fetching tenpence and elevenpence a pound. 

To-day the weather is still very cold and dull, and since nine 
o'clock I think that at one time and another the wind has 
blown from every point of the compass, while after sunset a violent 
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storm of rain came up out of a sky of extraordinary and vivid 
blackness. I never remember a month of such wretched weather 
as we have experienced this May, which has not brought us a single 
breath of summer. I have not kept any record of the readings 
of the thermometer, but, if I may judge by my own sensations, 
I think that May has been colder and more miserable than was last 
December. 

This afternoon I walked up the beach to a beautiful spot 
called Benacre Broad, about three miles away. Here there is a 
large stretch of reed-fringed water embraced by trees as by great 
green arms, which gradually grow thinner and cease as they 
project from the shelter of the land and are exposed to the fury 
of the easterly gales that break upon them laden with salt spray 
lifted from the sea. Between the Broad and the ocean lie sand- 
dunes clothed with coarse grass and tenanted by rabbits, and for 
the populous coast of Suffolk the view from these, with the peace- 
ful wood-encircled lake upon one side and the limitless waste of 
water on the other, is extraordinarily wild and lonely. 

One of the charms of these Broads is the number of rare birds 
that still breed about them. As we walked across the sand-dunes 
this afternoon I saw two little creatures running in the grass, 
Going to the spot we could not find them, till presently they 
started up beneath our very feet, and on being captured proved 
to be recently hatched peewits, lovely little things with long legs 
and large eyes, that, young as they were, had learned to hide 
themselves in such fashion as to be almost indistinguishable from 
the sand in which they crouched. 

All this while the old mother peewit was watching us, and 
now, in great excitement, came circling and calling about our 
heads. Letting her chicks run we stood still, whereupon she went 
through every possible manceuvre to draw us away from the patch 
of gorse in which they had taken refuge. I noticed, however, 
that although she settled within a few yards of us, but always in 
an opposite direction to that where the little ones lay hid, she 
did not pretend to be wounded, and flop along the ground as 
though her wing or leg were broken, as I have frequently seen 
plover do in Africa. This habit seems to suggest a knowledge 
on their part that man wishes to capture them for his own 
evil purposes. In the case of partridges, which also feign to 
be hurt under similar circumstances, one can understand this 
knowledge, since they have been hunted for many generations ; 
but in the wild parts of South Africa, where they have scarcely 
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been disturbed since the beginning of time, for the natives 
rarely interfere with such small game, so intimate an acquaintance 
with the unfriendly designs of men strikes me as very strange. 

Near the edge of the mere I put up two birds that were quite 
unfamiliar to me. They rose from the ground and seemed to 
resemble a night-jar in shape and flight. Also there were more 
fowl flying about, with which I am unacquainted, in appearance 
like a large snipe, but having white fringed wings. Evidently 
they were nesting amongst the rushes, whence came the sound of 
ducks and other birds moving to and fro. 

Of late years there has been a great outcry about the closing of 
some of the Norfolk Broads to the public, and the claim advanced 
by their owners to exclusive sporting rights upon them. Doubtless 
in some cases it has seemed a hard thing that people should be 
prevented from doing what they have done for years without active 
interference on the part of the proprietor. But it must be 
remembered that it is only recently that the rush of tourists to 
the Norfolk Broads has begun. It is one thing to allow a few 
local fishermen or gunners to catch pike or bag an occasional 
duck, and quite another to have hundreds of people whipping the 
waters or shooting at every living thing. For my part I am 
glad that the owners have succeeded in many instances, though 
at the cost of some odium, in keeping the Broads quiet, and 
especially the smaller ones like Benacre, because if they had not 
done so most of the rare birds would be driven away from Norfolk, 
where they will now remain to be a joy to all lovers of Nature 
and wild things. ; 

These remarks, I admit, however, should scarcely lie in my 
mouth when speaking of Benacre, since on our return towards the 
beach, after rambling round the foot of the mere, we found our- 
selves confronted with sundry placards breathing vengeance upon 
trespassers, warnings, it would seem, which we bad contemp- 
tuously ignored. Should these lines ever come under the notice 
of the occupier of that beautiful place, I trust that he will accept 
my apologies and for this once ‘let me off with a caution.’ 

Ido not know many sayings connected with May. One of 
the few, however, 

Ere May be out 
Cast not a clout, 


has been peculiarly applicable this year. In a paper on the saws 
and proverbs of Norfolk by Mr. Gillett, I find another, that I 
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never heard before, but which is doubtless true enough for the 
ailing and weakly in our climate : 


March will sarch je; 
April will try ; 
May will tell ye 
Whether ye'll live or die. 


Indeed, to my mind, the cold of the bitter and uncertain month 
of May is the most trying of all the English year, perhaps because 
it comes at the end of our long and tedious winter, when the 
systems of most people are more or less run down. The best 
known proverb for this month, however, is, 

If the oak is out before the ash, 

Then you'll only get a splash ; 

But if the ash is before the oak, 

Then you will surely have a soak. 


This year the oak has been much before the ash. 


H. RiwwerR HAGGarD. 


(To be cuutinucd.) 
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Sidelights upon Catherine of Braganza. 


HROUGHOUT the series of princely dames who have shared 
the throne of England, few have attracted so perfunctory an 
interest as the wife of Charles II. Dowered with no uncommon 
beauty, inspired by no political ambitions, pursued by few dra- 
matic misfortunes, she embodies a type which has seldom secured 
either literary or popular sympathy. In death, as in life, the 
neglected queens-consort of history are eclipsed by more brilliant 
rivals, Fair Rosamond would have won the palm of pity from a 
less vindictive Eleanor; and the vivid interest which Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, in his tale of the Naulahka, has centred on the Princess- 
wife is rare enough in fiction. 

We do not, of course, imply that the biography of Catherine 
remains to be written. Portuguese historians record at some 
length the career of the Lusitanian Infanta, and she finds an 
appropriate niche in our Dictionary of Nutional Biography. 
So grave a writer as Von Ranke devotes some pages to her 
fortunes, and pauses in his political disquisitions to trace the 
pathetic struggle which the young wife, innocently devoted to 
her errant bridegroom, opposed to the baleful fascinations of my 
Lady Castlemaine. The excellent Memoir of Miss Strickland 
paints with fidelity, if without much political acumen, the events 
of a life outwardly diversified, though tinged with so intrinsic a 
monotony. Under her careful guidance we follow the convent- 
bred Princess through the vicissitudes of her childhood, the 
intricacies of her marriage treaty, and the bitter revulsions of her 
early married days; and hear the childless wife, in the wander- 
ings of feverish delirium, babbling to her remorseful husband of 
the babes she had never borne. The ‘Popish Plot’ imposture 





‘Founded, by kind permission, upon letters in the Spencer House archivcs, 
previously cited in the Life of the Marquis of Halifax, 
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revives in all its terrors; and the faithful consort finds herself 
arraigned as an accomplice in the conspiracy against her husband, 
to discover in his sense of justice her only protection. 

The details, however, with which we are now concerned belong 
to a later period, when experience had schooled her heart to the 
meekness that verges on apathy, and serve principally to illustrate 
a curious friendship which must have added something to the 
comfort of her declining years. 

George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, the Trimmer dear to 
Macaulay, can scarcely have seemed at the outset a spirit con- 
genial to the Queen, and we should naturally incline to surmise 
that his appointment to the post of her Chancellor, which took 
place about April 1684, was repugnant to her feelings. Brilliant 
in conversation, intellectually somewhat arrogant, and famed for 
his satirical powers, he might be suspected of a courtly contempt 
for the patient insignificance which rendered Catherine a factor 
of no moment in the social or political world. The irreverent 
sallies of a wit which had earned him the title of Atheist were 
mainly directed, in common with his political action, against the 
pretensions of the Roman See; while Catherine, though less 
bigoted than was supposed, remained a devoted Papist. More- 
over, at the supreme crisis of the Popish Plot, Lord Halifax, at the 
moment an oracle of the ‘ Country’ party, had ranked among the 
very small group which sanctioned proceedings against the Queen. 

Strange though it may seem, however, relations between her 
Majesty and the statesman appear to have been particularly 
cordial; and we have reason to believe in the existence of a strong 
reciprocal esteem. The Queen, writes one of her ladies' to the 
Marquis some ten years later, ‘ values her self for giveing protec- 
tion to a person of y" Merit, y' deserv’d it soe well by the grate- 
full memory you retaine of y‘ favour.’ Her many fine expressions, 
adds the lady-in-waiting, may be imagined by one ‘that know/s] 
soe well nobody disearns [discerns ?]? better than the Queen nor 
has a finer way of speaking kindly of her friends.’ ‘Her Majestie,’ 
says her confessor, in one of his letters to Lord Halifax,’ ‘ was 
extreamely glad with the news of her friends bee[i |n[g] well, your 
lordship being the first in that number,’ 

The approximation, in fact, was far more natural than it may 
appear on the surface. Long before the days of his connection 





' Lady Tuke to the Marquis of Halifax, July 24, 1694 (Spencer House MSS., 
box 31, bundle 16). 
_* Or ‘ disearves,’ * April 4, 1691, ibid, 
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with the Queen’s household, Lord Halifax had abandoned his 
original prepossessions in favour of Titus Oates, and his personal 
tact was sufficient to allay much resentment on the part of so 
placable a Princess. Beneath the cynical suavity which veiled 
the real Lord Halifax lay a temper incapable of passion, but prone 
to the kindly emotions, and inclined, by nature and by experience, 
to support the weaker side. His standard of feminine perfection, 
as exemplified in his ‘ Advice to a Daughter,’ differed materially 
from that which is usually associated with the Court of Charles IT. 
The society of women distinguished by character as well as ability 
seems to have attracted him, as it attracted few who thronged 
the galleries of Whitehall; and while the moral excellence of 
Catherine has never been seriously questioned, her abilities, there 
is reason to believe, are unduly depreciated. An imperfect know- 
ledge of the English tongue, with a natural diffidence fostered 
by the circumstances of a studiously restricted education ' and 
by a sense of her husband’s indifference, had no doubt a paralysing 
effect; but when, after her return to Portugal, circumstances 
compelled her to assume the part of Regent, she is said to have 
displayed a vigour and capacity not unworthy of her mother, the 
heroine of Portuguese independence. 

Moreover, at the moment when Lord Halifax was admitted to 
the service of Catherine the state of parties at the English Court 
tended to identify their sympathies. Power appeared to be con- 
centrated in the hands of the Duke of York and the ‘ High Tory’ 
or prerogative faction, reinforced by the French interest as 
represented by the reigning Mistress, Louise de la Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, whose gorgeous lodgings ‘at the end of 
the gallery ’ are graphically contrasted by Evelyn with the simple 
apartment of the Queen. The ascendency of the Duke and his 
followers was highly distasteful to Halifax, while the political 
antagonism between himself and the fair, insolent Frenchwoman, 
whose position and influence are so fully yet so discreetly handled 
in his ‘ Character of Charles II.,’ had issued in a personal anti- 
pathy. It is, of course, impossible that the Queen can have 
appreciated, to any real extent, the political currents of the time, 
and the attitude of Lord Halifax towards them; nor (could she 
have fathomed his opinions) were they calculated, as has been 
already hinted, to conciliate her personal prejudices. But she 
must have been less than woman if the hostility between himself 


' See the authorities quoted by Miss Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, 
vol. iv. pp. 355, 364, 
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and her rival had not recommended him to her favour; while it 
is certain that, despite the anxiety which Louis XIV. had shown 
for the success of her marriage negotiations,' she was at least so 
good an Englishwoman as to deprecate the influence of France.? 
It is also asserted that the preponderance of the Duke of York 
had excited in her mind a keen jealousy for her husband’s interests, 
quickened no doubt by a certain resentment of the rather bare- 
faced civilities which the Duke showered upon the mistress, Again, 
the recall of the Duke of Monmouth, at the moment an exile at 
The Hague, was desired by the Marquis of Halifax from certain 
political motives ; and it is known that Catherine regarded with a 
rather pathetic affection the one among her husband’s children 
whose existence was no insult to herself. There is indeed some 
reason to suppose that an intimacy, of which the origin must have 
been personal, had at length some political tendency, and that 
the Queen was a subordinate agent in certain mysterious corre- 
spondences which certainly succeeded, in point of time, the states- 
man’s connection with her household, and which actually repre- 
sented an alliance between Lord Halifax, the Prince of Orange, 
and the younger Duke against the excessive influence of the Duke 
of York and the mistress. ‘The Queen,’ says Dr. Burnet, in his 
original unpublished Memoirs, ‘seemed to resent highly the 
dependency that was on the Duke, and the general forsaking there 
was of the King ; for often in the King’s bedchamber there was 
not above three or four persons besides those in waiting, while 
even the Duke’s ante-chamber was crowded. On several occasions 
the Queen seemed concerned in the Duke of Monmouth, and in 
all his friends, so there was a visible coldness between her and the 
Duke of York. Now, although she was not considerable enough, 
hy her interesting the King, to give any apprehensions, yet she 
could still deliver him letters, or procure secret audiences,’ * Such 
a secret audience, in which we may suspect her instrumentality, 
almost certainly took place during the month of December 1684, 
between the King and the Duke of Monmouth, who came to Eng- 
land disguised for the purpose. 

It is possible that the Queen may have anticipated a startling 
result from these negotiations. Lord Ailesbury, gentleman of the 
bedchamber, an honest though not a very penetrating observer, 
distinctly expresses an opinion that the disgrace of the Duchess 


' Miss Strickland (ed. 1877), vol. iv. p. 359. 2 Ibid. p. 508. 

* Burnet, Harl. MS., British Museum, 6584, f.87. The passage is quoted 
entire by Miss Strickland, vol. iv. p. 484. Burnet, however, was not aware that 
Lord Halifax had part in these intrigues, 
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of Portsmouth, and her compulsory retirement from Court, actually 
impended; and though Lord Halifax, in his ‘Character of 
Charles II.,’ gives no support to this theory, he clearly implies that 
her hold upon the King was due rather to his indolence than to any 
remaining attachment. Be this as it may, the sudden illness of 
Charles II. in February 1685 put a term to the course of these 
intrigues, and it only remained for Halifax (who acquitted himself 
with characteristic eloquence) to convey to the dying monarch the 
last messages of the prostrate Queen. 

The political ruin of Lord Halifax coincided, in reality, with 
the new King’s accession ; but his disgrace was not finally con- 
summated till about six months after that date. Summarily dis- 
missed, in October 1685, from all his political appointments, 
Lord Halifax was further required to sever his connection with 
the household of the widowed Queen. Catherine perforce ac- 
quiesced, though with very manifest reluctance. The representa- 
tives of foreign Powers paused to remark that Mr. Henry Frederic 
Thynne, a near relation to Lord Halifax, was promptly appointed 
to the responsible post of her Treasurer. Nor did they fail to 
observe that when the disgraced Minister retired to his country 
seat, he obtained from her Majesty the audience which he did not 
solicit at Court ; while gossip busied itself in extolling the magni- 
ficence of the jewel which Catherine presented to his wife. Three 
weeks later Mr. Thynne wrote, in the Queen’s name, to request 
the interest of the Marquis with his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Newcastle, on behalf of her Chamberlain, Lord Feversham, at the 
moment a suitor for the hand of the Duke’s daughter. ‘Though 
your lordship’ (writes Thynne) ‘thinks yourself retir’d out of 
the reach of business, yet your great qualifications, together with 
the zeal you have always shew’d to the service of our mistress 
the Queen Dowager, has made her Majesty lay her commands upon 
me, a little to disturb your solitude by engaging your lordship in 
an affair which her Majesty would be extremely pleas’d to accom- 
plish. ... We have mighty expectations from your lordship’s 
endeavours, who, we know, seldom miscarrys in anything you 
espouse so affectionately.’! Nor was this the only matter wherein 
the Queen required the assistance of her former Chancellor; and 
during the course of certain proceedings which she instituted 
against Lord Clarendon, sometime Treasurer of her household, she 
seems to have secured the services of the Marquis as a kind of 
confidential adviser. The strained relations which ensued between 
! Letters of April 22 and 27, 1686 (Spencer MSS., box 31, bundle 51) 
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the two noblemen had some political importance in view of sub- 
sequent events. 

The Revolution, which restored Lord Halifax to official life, 
enabled him also to resume more formal relations with the house- 
hold of the Queen Dowager, which relations were not interrupted 
by the subsequent secession of the statesman to the ranks of the 
Parliamentary opposition. 

‘The Q[ueen] D[owager],’ writes the Queen-regnant Mary to 
her husband, King William,' ‘sent me a compliment yesterday 

. . and will come to-day to see me, but desired an hour when 
there was least company, so that I imagine she will speak some- 
thing of herself; and that which inclines me the more to this 
opinion is that she has sent for Lord Halifax, and was shut up in 
her chamber about business . . . the whole morning.’ 

The intervention of Lord Halifax in the affairs of Queen 
Catherine involved him occasionally in rather delicate diplomacy. 
She had explicitly acknowledged the new King and Queen—it is 
said, on the advice of James II. himself—and William III. had 
expressed considerable annoyance at tlie want of consideration 
shown for her wishes by the House of Commons in reducing the 
number of Papist servants to which she was legally entitled; but 
the Jacobite sympathies of Lord Feversham, her Chamberlain, 
sometime Commander-in-Chief to the exiled monarch, rendered 
her Court suspected as a focus of Jacobite intrigue, and great 
jealousy was excited by the omission of prayers for King William’s 
safety from the services in one of her chapels. She received a 
strong hint that her retirement from her palace of Somerset 
House to a less invidious centre would be acceptable to the 
Government; various residences were proposed, and perhaps 
tentatively selected, but, early in the year 1691, she settled for 
a short time at Euston Hall,? whence her confessor wrote, 
February 16, 169%, to inform Lord Halifax of her safe arrival. 
By the Queen’s desire, Father Diaz—whose English is fair, though 
not immaculate—expressed her Majesty’s sense ‘of the affection 
and tendernesse your L*ship has for her person, and she will never 
forgett the expressions of frieudship your L*ship shewd to her 
when you tooke the last Leave of her at Sommerset house; she 
desires your L‘ship to give her kindly remembrances to My Lady 
Marquise and to Lady Betty’ (the latter being the young 


1 June 21, 1690 (Dalrymple). 


2 It had belonged to her stepson, the Duke of Grafton, killed st the seat of 
action in Ireland towards the end of the preceding year. 
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daughter of the Marquis, a girl of about sixteen). ‘Her Majestie, 
adds the good father, ‘lives content{ed]ly enough here with her 
little familie; the plase is very pretty and hass all the Con- 
veniencys that wee can desire, except that here is no Cows, nor 
grass to be seen; those that are here are so little aad poore that 
her Majestie can have no delight in her Dairy, which is a thing 
that she loves very much, and I believe in the sommer this place 
must be extreamely hott; it is also a Dezert and Solitude, where 
wee can see nobody but our fellow-servants. Butt her Majestie 
says she likes it the better. And she will have the world to see 
in what manner she lives that they may have no ocasion to say 
anything of her, nor to suspect her in the least, she has seen no 
Christian soule since she came here but my lady Germaine. 

‘The weather has been extreamely fine, her Majestie rises at 
six, at 7 she goes to prayers where she is till about 9, then she 
wa|l|kes in the garden till ten; Dress herself till 11, then she 
retires to her Clauset, and at 12 she goes to dinner; after dinner 
she retires again to her clauset where she is till 3 then she goes 
to prayers and at four she takes the aire in her Coaches about the 
Parke till five; and then she comes home and playes at Homber 
[Ombre] or at Crimpe with her servants till supper time; this is 
the manner of her Majesties Liffe since she came to Euston.’ 

It must be admitted that the tenor of ‘her Majesties Liffe,’ 
however innocent and respectable, afforded scanty amusement for 
the luckless members of her suite; and we are not surprised to 
hear that Dr. Mendaz, her Jewish physician, had retired from the 
scene in disgust, or that Lord Feversham, who was credited with 
an influence over the Queen which the wicked wits of the Court 
professed to regard as excessive, found himself insufferably bored. 
His lordship, says the chaplain, ‘is extreamely out of humour he 
does not like this kind of Liffe, and I do not know what expedient 
he will take to bring the Queen to alter her resolutions.’ 

Meanwhile the Queen’s position became more and more 
uncomfortable, and her thoughts turned definitely to the idea, 
which had long fitfully amused them, of returning after thirty 
years’ absence to the land of her birth. The project, however, 
excited much adverse criticism. The Government contemplated 
with extreme repugnance the prospect of transmitting to a foreign 
land the large income to which the Queen was entitled as dower. 
To William III. the Queen’s intention of passing through France, 
the object of our hostility and the domicile of the exiled family, 
appeared especially invidious. Meanwhile (from another point of 
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view) her Majesty’s resolution was deprecated by her friends, and 
in particular by the Marquis of Halifax, who foresaw nothing but 
pecuniary complications and personal disappointment for the 
Queen. Catherine, however, persisted ; the scheme was definitely 
submitted to the Government by the Marquis himself on June 23, 
1691, and after long delay the requisite permission was duly 
obtained, together with authority from the Court of France for 
her passage through that country. In March 1692, at the age of 
fifty-three, after an affecting interview with the (ueen-regnant, 
Catherine of Braganza and her train of a hundred persons, not 
including her ladies-in-waiting, left the land of her adoption. 

By the middle of June she had reached Moulins, in central 
France, where she stayed till the heats were over, proceeding 
thence by Avignon, Toulon, Bayonne, and St. Jean de Luz to 
Trun, where she arrived in the month of November. There she 
was welcomed by the Portuguese representative from Madrid, 
who brought the equipage, which could not be procured nearer 
hand. The letters which the members of her retinue directed to 
Lord Halifax during the journey testify to the hopes long enter- 
tained that she might forego her intentions for Portugal, and 
settle for good and all in the neutral territory of Avignon. No 
less eloquent is their witness to the sagacity of the statesman’s 
forecast, and to the difficulty, even then acute, of remitting from 
England the sums to which she was entitled. 

By January 24, 1693 (N.S.), the tedious progress was over, 
and we find Mr. John Methuen, British Envoy at Lishon (known 
to fame by his subsequent connection with the well-known 
‘Methuen’ treaty), writing, by her Majesty’s command, to inform 
Lord Halifax of her arrival, ‘ and, to use her Majesty’s own words, 
to returne her thanks for all y" Lords’* kindness in England to 
assure you of her kindest remembrance, and desire y" Lords? to 
do ye same to my Lady Halifax with her thanks for ye concerne 
my Lady shewed for her health in her letter to my Lady 
Fingall.’ 

Father Diaz, who wrote to Lord Halifax a fortnight later 
(February 10, 1693), thought the Queen satisfied with her 
experiment, and only prayed her complacency might last; but 
Mr. Methuen was more divcriminating. The Queen, he tells 
Lord Halifax in a letter dated February 21, ‘seems to be some- 
what shocked with ye great formality and stiffness here, and 
beleives y' Portugall is now extreamely different from what she 
left it whereas I fancy ye only changé is in her maj*’* thoughts 
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having been so long used to customes soe different howeuer ye 
Queen soe much desiring wee should thinke things quite changed 
here makes me beleive she doth not aprove of them as they are.’ ! 
She was unfavourably impressed by her countrywomen, ‘ whose 
conversation or chatt is soe uery trifling and different from what 
ye Queen hath been used to in England yt she cannot forbear 
exposing them to us, & euen to complain to ye King her brother 
who enquired of her what possibly ladyes could find in England 
to entertaine themselues with and being answered y‘ they talked 
of news ye success of affaires and what was don or might be 
expected to be don in ye world and generally with ye same 
amusements as ye men did his majesty was much scandalized at 
so indecent a liberty. The Queen is much pleased here rather I 
thinke w ye nouelty and change then with anything more solid 
for as y" L’? hath thought soe I perceive all things appeare more 
new to ye Queen then if she had neuer been here;’ for she 
pointedly expressed her surprise at the seclusion enforced upon 
the women, and the exaggerated jealousy evinced by the married 
men. The scandals of the convents, where unmarried women of 
rank (without, as Methuen severely remarks, even the pretence 
of religion) retired, only that they might indulge the more freely 
in gallantry which would have disgraced the most dissolute of 
English households, gave her as great a shock as did the very 
gross superstitions of Portuguese devotion ; though, in the latter 
case, the practical novelty of the ceremonies afforded some passing 
amusement. Moreover, she missed the comforts of English life, 
and while desirous of adapting herself to circumstances, her 
affectation of English manners caused much disgust at Court. 
Meanwhile Lord Halifax, whose letters have not been recovered, 
proved himself, it is clear, a most exemplary correspondent. His 
communications gave extreme pleasure to the Queen, to whom 
they were punctually read, and though her English was not 
sufficient for epistolary purposes, her messages, transmitted through 
her attendants, were constant and full of kindness, ‘ The Queen,’ 
writes Diaz, November 48, 1693, ‘takes great dellight in seeing 
your expressions and how carefull you are to putt her in Mind 
of poore England; she bids me tell you that her memory is very 
fresh with the kindness and Love the English Nation has for 
her, and if they have any faults she has forgot them.’ Even 
politics had their place in her intercourse with the Marquis. Her 
Majesty, writes her confessor, was ‘much pleased with some of 
1 May 2, 1693. 
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your expressions concerning the times and the present state of 
affaires and the war’ [between France and England]. ‘ Wee enjoy 
peace God be thanked, but wee are neuer the better for it. Great 
many of the Statesmen and politicks wish raither that wee should 
engage with one part or the other in this war befor it should 
come to an end; but the Courtiers and those that have great 
employments are not for it. Our Queen lives with Quietness 
med[djles with nothing but her beads and her little familie and 
very often remembers all her friends in England.’ Of such 
remembrance on her part the letters afford frequent evidence. 
The personal fortunes of Halifax—the joys and sorrows of his 
family—excite her warmest sympathy; the report of his illness 
alarms her, since she fears he will doctor himself, and thinks him 
scarce physician enough ‘to be trusted at least alone with a thing 
of y‘ great value to herand England as ye life of my Lord Halifax.’ 
In effect, though the Marquis remained at odds with the Govern- 
ment of the day, the great business ability which had enabled 
him, by means purely honourable, to accumulate a vast fortune, 
rendered him a most useful agent in the transaction of private 
affairs ; and the need for such disinterested offices is very clearly 
apparent. The intricacies of the Queen’s jointure, of which the 
payment was far from regular, remained a permanent cause of 
friction ; and the extreme inconvenience of conducting business 
at so great a distance may be imagined, especially since the 
Queen’s ‘Council’ in England was saddled with the very em- 
barrassing charge of the establishment which she continued to 
maintain at Somerset House. The Queen, a shrewd, economical 
manager, who prided herself on her inflexibility in money matters, 
showed a natural tendency to insist that the expenses of her 
‘family’ in England should be defrayed out of her arrears, and 
this arrangement, as will be conceived by all familiar with the 
peculiarities of seventeenth-century finance, did not conduce to the 
comfort or contentment of the said unfortunate ‘family.’ Political 
suspicion supervened to complicate the situation. Much annoy- 
ance had been excited at Whitehall by the length of her sojourn 
in France, and though Catherine urged that she had ‘done 
nothing to give offence, she staying no longer in France than till 
the Season was proper to continue her journey, and since her being 
heere she is sure Mr. Methuen has had no cause to complaine’ 
—though the Envoy himself acknowledged that she owed the 
French some civility, and that her patronage had increased his 
own influence at the Portuguese Court—though we learn, from 
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other sources, that she furthered to the best of her ability the 
alliance of England and Portugal, and disclaimed, with her last 
breath, the imputation of French sympathies, there was a time 
when Methuen considered that her servants, at bull-baitings and 
other functions, were too intimate with the French ambassador. 
Incidentally the letters furnish many a quaint picture of her 
staid little Court, whose only dissipations were strictly religious 
in their tenor. Her house adjoined a nunnery. ‘The Queen,’ 
writes her confessor, May 26, 1693, ‘deverts herself in going to 
the Convents which is the only, and the best diversion that one in 
her Circumstances can have.’ Captain Sandys is less complacent, 
and his reflections betray some lingering regrets for the gaieties 
of a more lively capital. The Queen, he says, delights in her 
English letters, and has them repeatedly read for her amusement. 
‘She has need of it, for there is no entertainement heere but going 
to Churches and Monasteries.’ We learn to honour the grave old 
servants who tend their mistress with so affectionate a solicitude, 
tempered, after the manner of their kind, by mild occasional 
jealousies. They shake their head sometimes, these fond, faithful 
retainers, over recurrent attacks of illness, and deprecate under 
their breath the exhausting religious observances which alone 
continued to diversify the current of her tranquil existence. 
‘Your Lord?,’ writes the British Envoy, ‘ will judge me uery con- 
fident when I tell you y* I dare sometimes perswade ye Queen 
against too much and too troublesome devotion.’ The severer 
regimen which her Chancellor, himself proverbially abstemiour, 
had been wont, with the frankness of seventeenth-century mar- 
ners, to urge upon his Royal mistress, was now habitual to tre 
Queen from more religious motives. ‘ Self-denial and Little plea- 
sure are become her Majesty’s divertisments,’ wrote her attendant, 
Lady Tuke, ‘and if y™ Lo? did stand now behind the Queen’s 
Chaire at dinner you would see a Little Table sutable to the 
slender dyet and not be tempted to quarrell with any thing you 
saw there, but rather advice her Ma‘’ to drink a Little more wine 
and lesse water.’ The Marquis, it would seem, still proffered his 
prescriptions ; but gardening, which Halifax, who prided himself 
on his fine gardens at Acton and the special excellence of his 
fruit, appears to have recommended for her diversion, was pursued 
under difficulties. Her demesne afforded but one walk, and that 
unsheltered ; she had a ‘ vine’ or vineyard of her own, but so hilly 
that she could only be carried thither in a chair. The deficiencies 
of her own seat, however, furnished a graceful vehicle of compli- 
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ment. ‘She ordered me,’ says Lady Tuke, ‘to tell »" Lo? she 
has figs of her owne in the vine, and good ones to[ 0], still they want 
the fine flavour of Acton figs, which she kindly regrets.’ Other 
domestic arts as well as horticulture appear to have been at a 
discount in the country, and we gather that decent butter was 
unobtainable, even by a Queen. ‘Her Maj’ (continues Lady 
Tuke) ‘had two English Cowes in w*" she toock great delite, 
and bilt a Little Dary for their milk, to have it Coole, and the 
satisfaction to see a little fresh butter, but this pleasure my Lord 
she only had in imagination; before the Dairy was quite fitted 
up, one of the Cowes fell sicke and died, her Ma‘’ feares the other 
will pine a way with Melancolie for her Companion, tho I hope, if 
she can beare the great heats, she will doe very well in the winter 
and have grass to feed on.’ 

In such tranquil interests, such simple cares flowed on the 
placid stream of the pious Queen’s existence. The sudden death 
of Lord Halifax, in April 1695, brings our correspondence to a 
close; but ten years more elapsed ere the waters of her life were 
troubled by unexpected duties. The critical illness of her brother 
called her from a studied retirement to the rule of a country de- 
scribed by her patriotic confessor as the worst governed in the 
world. As Regent, Catherine of Braganza is said to have displayed 
both sense and energy ; and it is certain that her administration 
was marked by brilliant military successes, that she obtained a 
high degree of popularity, that her death at the end of the year 
1705, while still holding the reins of government, was much 
lamented, and that her name is still revered in the annals of 
Portugal, 
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The Patience of Prudence Morrison. 


HEN first I made Teddy’s acquaintance he assured me, with 

the quaint stammer which characterises all his utterances, 

that he considered me extremely like a man. The remark, offered 
as a compliment, contained more than a grain of the proverbial 
truth, but, unfortunately for me, my masculine qualities are apt, 
upon occasion, to become submerged beneath a wave of femininity. 
Thus, though patent enough at times when I might do better 
without them, they fail to serve me in the hour of need. For 
example—I am forty years old to-day, and I deeply regret the 
circumstance. It is one I do not intend to mention amongst 
my friends, and which I should prefer to ignore even in my 
inmost consciousness ; but, alas! as life goes on, facts become 
stubborn things, no longer capable of radical change or trans- 
formation. At fifteen an aspiration for the age of twenty may add 
at least a cubit to one’s mental stature; at forty I find myself face 
to face with the absolute truth, and forced, in my heart, to 
acknowledge it with what content I may. Now here comes in the 
difference of sex. Do you think that a mere man, so long as he feels 
young and strong and vigorous, in the least objects to attaining the 
age of forty years? Nota bit of it. He may be alittle surprised 
at the flight of time, a trifle regretful of those school and courting 
days so far behind him now, but his real thought and hope lie in the 
present and the future ; he has small leisure to waste on memories 
and less to spend in vain regrets. It was good to be young; 
it is good to have reached his prime! He smiles genially, remarks 
to a friend that he is becoming ‘an old buffer now,’ believes it not 
in the least, and goes on his way rejoicing. . Whereas a woman, or 
at any rate a lonely woman, does just what I did, neither more nor 
less. She wakes with a protest in her soul, counts, at her mirror, 
the tell-tale lines of eyes, and cheek, and chin; resolves to grow 
old gracefully and—revolts against the resolution almost as she 
registers it, These things have I done and am not ashamed. 
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After all, I was born a woman, Teddy notwithstanding, and a 
woman’s youth must be dear to her ; dear with the dearness of love 
half-forgotten, or as the dream of children who never may be hers. 
Therefore I shall not scold myself over much for an hour of regret, 
nor search too far for comfort which may prove neither substantial 
nor to be relied upon. Iam forty, I am sorry for it, and I won’t 
pretend that it doesn’t signify. It does signify, it signifies very 
much indeed, and, had anything been wanting to convince me of 
its significance, I should have found it in my meeting this after- 
noon with poor old Prudence Morrison. Of course it is quite 
ridiculous to consider the rencounter in any light save that ofa 
pure coincidence. I am quite aware that a man of my age, or 
indeed of any other age, would never have done so, but common 
sense is not always to be turned on like water from a tap, and at 
present my supply appears to be uncommonly limited. Oh! 
Teddy, Teddy, in what depths of foolish womanliness does your 
friend now find herself. 


I suppose that every spot, like every life, contains its tragedy ; 
at any rate, during more years than I now care to number, Prudence 
Morrison has, in my imagination, personated the tragedy of Warling 
Dean. She suits the place exactly; there is about her no air of 
broken-hearted abandonment, no fine frenzy of sorrow uncontrolled 
and irremediable. She represents rather the patient sadness which, 
underlying all its sunshine, one finds so often at. the roots of life in 
a country neighbourhood, that sadness, nursed on tranquillity, 
which outlasts a dozen agonies of the town. This afternoon, when 
I met her, she wore a gown of lilac cotton with a fichu of crisp 
muslin pinned across the bosom, and an old straw hat crowned by 
bunches of nodding buttercups. Swinging over one arm she carried 
a black silk bag, which, as she walked, bumped across her knee, 
and, on the other, a quaint old parasol, whose massive ivory handle, 
carved in a dozen elaborate devices, crooked against her elbow. 
Recognising me she stopped to drop a hasty curtsey and to 
explain, as is her wont, the errand upon which she was bent. 

‘ A lovely day, miss,’ she said, a shy smile curving the corners 
of her tired mouth, ‘It’s been a weary while to wait, but at last 
Laurie’s coming home again ; he'll be here by the train that gets 
in at half-past four o’clock.’ She glanced up at me as if to assure 
herself that I understood the importance of her tidings, ‘It’s 
Laurence Pettyfer,’ she said, ‘my sweetheart Laurie, and we're to 
be married so soon as parson can read the banns.’ 
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A faint colour flushed the faded cheeks into momentary 
youthfulness ; she cast down her eyes and gathered a fold of the 
lilac print between her restless fingers. ‘He’s been gone a long 
time,’ she said softly, ‘a long, long time, Miss Millicent.’ 

We were standing at the turn of the road, near the last corner 
before you come to the railway station. The heat, of late, has 
been extreme, and with the advent of September it has but gained 
in intensity. This day, in particular, might well prove the crown 
of the year, so resplendent, so absolute has been its beauty. At 
the present hour even the birds and insects appeared to be asleep ; 
not a sound rufiled the silence, no living thing moved upon the 
hot monotony of the highway which, white and dusty, curved like 
a ribbon behind us till it disappeared round a bend in the shadowy 
pine woods upon our left. Near by, through tall hedgerows, I 
caught a glimpse of golden cornland ripe for the sickle, while 
beyond it the wayside station, empty and deserted, lay, solitary, 
beside the straight and gleaming metals. 

‘He’s been gone a long time-—a long time,’ repeated Prudence, 
with the sigh I could remember ever since, in the days of my girl- 
hood, I first learned her history. She dropped the folds of her gown 
and unslung the black silk bag from across her arm. ‘See,’ she 
said, an eager look upon her worn old face, ‘ see what I’ve brought 
for him in case he should be hungry. It’s a toilsome journey, 
you know, so I cut these before I left home, and may be he'll eat 
some of them in the woods, on our way back to the village!’ 

She lifted out of the bag, and anxiously counted over, two or 
three parcels of sandwiches, each one carefully wrapped in spotless 
white paper, and secured with a neat length of perfectly fresh 
pink ribbon. ‘There’s a piece of cake as well,’ said Prudence, 
diving once more into her receptacle—‘ the sort he used to like 
best of all before he went away. Do you suppose * She 
hesitated, her thoughts slackened, and suddenly she lost the drift 
of what she had been saying. She stood there before me, silent, 
a puzzled frown between her brows, her eyes, vacant now of 
purpose and concentration, roving from my face to the pathway 
before her, and thence, beyond, so far as their sight could reach. 
For the moment she recollected nothing, but I knew that 
presently memory and hope would revive within her, and that 
once more she would set forward upon her way to meet the lost 
lover of her youth. 

More than thirty years ago, when Prudence was young and 
the prettiest girl in the village, she had started thus, one morning 
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early, to welcome Laurence Pettyfer, who at last was expected 
home from a voyage which had endured through weary years of 
waiting. Tradition says that the day dawned tine and balmy. At 
least it was May time, and Prudence wore a gown of lilac cotton, 
with a shady hat, and a dainty muslin fichu folded at her slender 
throat. ‘To her mother’s amusement she insisted upon carrying 
with her several packets of sandwiches and a thick slice of home- 
made plum cake. ‘ He'll be hungry mother dear,’ she said, ‘ and 
maybe we'll come back through the woods together. There’s no 
hurry, you see, and it’s just beautiful out there, with the hawthorn 
all ablow in the river meadows.’ 

So she had her way, and she started full of an intense and 
passionate anticipation. She was early upon the road; at the 
station there was some time for her to wait, but, when at last the 
train drew slowly alongside the platform, Laurence Pettyfer was 
not one of those who got out of it. Prudence walked up and 
down, searching for him eagerly. She knew at what hour his ship 
had reached port the day before, and she had made so certain 
that he would catch this particular train in the morning. How- 
ever, he was not there, and so, with what patience she might 
muster, she tripped home again, there to await the arrival of a 
second train during the afternoon. In those days there was but 
little traffic on the line to Warling Dean, and it was nearly five 
o'clock when Prudence retraced her steps down the village street, 
along the road towards the pine woods, and so once more to the 
little station where, as before, she paced to and fro, trying to still 
the beating of her heart and to conquer her impatience. 

It is horrible, cruel, to think of what followed. It takes one 
by the throat, so that the pain of it becomes almost physical. 
Yet such sorrows are common enough; nothing can be gained 
by denying their existence. Laurence Pettyfer never came home 
again to Warling Dean. He had been drowned at sea—drowned 
within twenty-four hours of his home and of his sweetheart ; and 
she, poor child! when at last she came to understand... But 
there’s the mercy of it: she never did understand, I am sure of 
it; and all these thirty years, twice a day, in sun or rain, she 
trudges down the road to meet her belovéd; and always she 
carries with her, lest he should be hungry, those pitiful packets 
of sandwiches and a piece of home-made cake—the sort he liked 
the best before he went away. Each morning, when he does not 
arrive, she returns, disappointed yet hopeful, back to her place 
again; each afternoon she sets forth anew, only to find that by 
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neither train has her lover been restored to her. She seems—so 
those who know her best have told me—a little anxious at his 
non-appearance, a little regretful that he has broken tryst with 
her, but, when morning comes, she rises with fresh hope and 
starts upon her errand. For thirty years—since I was a child 
—has this been going on; and now—now, glancing at her, 
it seemed to me as if some dim comprehension of the truth were 
struggling in her poor overclouded brain. Her eyes looked so 
tired—so very, very tired—and there gathered in them an ex- 
pression of puzzled anxiety which was not good to think upon. 
Even the sickness of hope deferred is better than no hope at all. 
It would be a bitter thing indeed if Prudence should cease to 
expect her lover before that time when she may meet him soon— 
elsewhere. 

I laid my hand upon her arm. 

‘You mustn’t stand here in the sun,’ I said. ‘ Your head will 
ache and, besides, the sandwiches will get sodry. Let me help 
you to put them back again in the bag.’ 

She sighed a little, wistfully, but acted upon iny suggestion. 

‘It seems odd,’ she said, ‘very odd, that I don’t feel gladder 
and gayer now Laurie is coming back to me so soon. But some- 
how I don’t.’ She closed the bag carefully and slung it again 
upon her arm, ‘I dare say,’ she said, a little tremble in her voice, 
‘I dare say it will be different when he is really here.’ 

Down the road floated a sound of cheery whistling, and at the 
same moment the distant sweep of a train came to us through 
the sultry air. Across the fields, far away, a light puff of smoke 
floated above the railway metals. Instantly Prudence started 
into life. 

‘T must go,’ she said, ‘I must go at once. He is coming, and 
I wouldn’t for the world be late.’ 

She dropped me a second curtsey, caught her skirt in her hand 
and, with stumbling steps, hurried in the direction of the station. 

I stood and watched her go. For thirty years— But perhaps 
—perhaps it may not be an omen after all. 


I spent the rest of my birthday in the woods with Teddy and 
Aubrey. They joined me just as Prudence turned the corner 
towards the station and disappeared from view. Teddy greeted 
me vociferously; Aubrey stopped whistling, removed his hands 
from the pockets of his knickerbockers, and doffed his cap in salute. 
‘Was that old P-Prudence?’ said Teddy, eagerly, ‘TI say, 
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she’ll be j-jolly well late for the train, We saw her talking to 
you when we were ever so far away.’ 

My thoughts trailed back, reluctantly, from a hazy dream of 
the past—the past of Prudence, grey, dim, indefinite—to a 
present packed with sunshine, with the laughter of boys, with the 
gaiety of life and of movement. There are hours when gladness 
proves less comforting than grief. In such a one had the lads 
come upon me now, yet, because youth must be served, and 
because, also, my mood would have been incomprehensible to them, 
I did my best to fall in with that of my companions. 

‘She won’t be late,’ said Aubrey, tranquilly ; ‘Cousin Winnie 
says she has never once been late in all these years and years.’ 

Teddy aimed a careful stone at a sparrow upon the hedge, 
missed his mark, and searched about for another missile. ‘Oh! 
well,’ said he, ‘it wouldn’t m-matter ifshe was. There’s n-nobody 
really coming by the train, you see—n-nobody she knows, I mean, 
so a few minutes late wouldn’t signify.’ 

We had turned and, with one accord, were strolling towards 
the shelter of the pine trees. Here, alone, during the last few 
days, has it been possible to escape the glory of this autumn sun ; 
the boys and I, since we became such friends, have spent a good 
many profitably idle hours beneath their shadow. 

‘Wouldn’t it be beautiful,’ said I, dreamily following out my 
own imaginings, ‘ wouldn’t it be beautiful if some day, when that 
poor old soul is waiting on the platform, she saw her Laurie’s face 
smiling at her from one of the carriage windows ?’ 

‘B-but she couldn’t,’ objected Teddy, in astonishment. ‘ He’s 
b-been dead for ever so many years ; since b-before Cousin Winnie 
was born. She told us so. If P-Prudence wasn’t off her head 
she'd never go on waiting for him.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ said I, ‘we do queer things, we women, 
and Prudence isn’t the only person I know who is expecting the 
impossible.’ 

‘I d-don’t see any good in it,’ said Teddy, ‘she’d far better be 
d-doing something useful, same as we do. There’s so many 
interesting things about the village, and she n-never seems to care 
about any of them.’ 

‘ Sometimes,’ said I, ‘ castles-in-the-air are better worth build- 
ing than any house on solid earth, even if you can never live in 
them,’ 

Aubrey, walking beside me, considered the matter gravely. 

‘It’s rather like Michael and the fairies, isn’t it?’ he said. 
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‘Of course there aren’t any fairies, but I guess they seem real 
enough to Mike.’ 

I nodded. Aubrey sometimes has a way of understanding 
which I do not attempt to explain. 

‘I think it’s rot,’ said Teddy. ‘There aren’t any fairies, and 
P-Prudence’s young man is drowned. What’s the use of p-pre- 
tending ?’ 

Neither Aubrey nor I felt inclined to argue the question, and 
here, in the first hush of the woods, even the boys fell silent. 
Under the cooi, dim branches, close-laced beneath the sky, reigns 
that infinite stillness which engulfs a hundred echoes of the wood— 
the chatter of squirrels, the faint chirp of fluttering birds, the cool 
gurgle of water flowing into a wide deep pool surrounded by 
sentinel pines—all these sounds, in the great pervading silence, 
salute the ear yet leave upon it no distinct impression. Now and 
again the soft coo of a ringdove, tender and insistent, detaches 
itself from the background of woodland murmurs, but, as a rule, the 
atmosphere of the place is one of complete and intensified repose. 
Barely had we reached the shadow when our feet sank into a thick 
carpet of fragrant pine-needles and, right and left, in endless vista, 
stretched aisle upon aisle of red-brown, slender trunks, the 
sunlight falling slantwise between them and filtering through the 
dark green canopy overhead. Before us the pool, black and 
mysterious, lay cradled amidst thick growing rushes, from which, 
on our approach, a moor-hen fled, with sudden flip and ripple of 
glassy surface, across the water. Trailing blackberry and tufts of 
golden bracken lined the pathway as we trod. 

Arrived in this place of peace, I discovered for myself a 
comfortable hummock of upstanding heather, while the boys flung 
themselves on the moss beside me and returned to the argument 
from which an interest in Prudence Morrison had wrenched 
their flitting attention. The question of a wedding present for 
Cousin Winnie was under consideration, and they appealed to me 
for sympathy and advice. Teddy, it appeared, was in favour of a 
gift strictly ornamental, while Aubrey suggested something of 
immediate necessity and which no household can do without. A 
set of trays, an eiderdown quilt, or a couple of glorified hot-water 
bottles were, however, in their turn, disposed of by Teddy with 
summary condemnation. 

‘You c-can’t give a bride things like that,’ said he contemp- 
tuously, and demanded my opinion on the respective merits of a 
watch, a sing, and a chatelaine. 
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‘But we haven’t a penny of saved money,’ objected the 
practical Aubrey, ‘and, besides, she has a watch already, and Mr. 
Meredith gave her a ring himself when he asked her to marry 
him.’ 

‘She can wear another. His is b-blue, ours might be a red 
one,’ said Teddy, with fine disregard of the price of rubies. ‘As 
for the money, haven’t we two whole t-terms and a holiday to save 
in? I know I sha’n’t spend a sixpence that can be put away.’ 

Aubrey shook his head. ‘That’s very fine,’ he said, sagaciously, 
‘but I don’t believe they’ll wait more than half the time. Still, 
there’s no particular hurry to make up our minds; we needn’t 
settle for good till we see what there is to spend.’ 

Teddy was struggling with the fork of his catapult, to which 
something untoward had apparently occurred. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘suppose they’re not m-married till Easter 
after all? That’d give us a chance, you see; though, to be sure, 
Cousin Winnie’s b-birthday comes between then and n-now.’ 

I brought back eyes and thoughts from across the water. 

‘To-day is mine,’ I announced, without thinking, and instantly 
realised what I had done. 

Teddy sprang to his feet. We shook hands solemnly, the boys 
and 1; then followed the inevitable cross-examination. In vain I 
prevaricated and eluded. Before those searching questions, held 
by those wide glances, innocent of disbelief, a coward tongue was 
driven nearer and nearer to the truth; till at last Aubrey and 
Teddy held the fact of my real age within their wondering pos- 
session, Evidently it struck them as something remarkable. 

‘ F-forty !’ said Teddy, staring at me in amazement, ‘and Mr. 
Meredith’s thirty-four, and Cousin Winnie only t-twenty-nine.’ 
He calculated rapidly. ‘So you're six whole years older than 
Mr, M-Meredith, and Cousin Winnie’s eleven years younger than 
you!’ 

I sighed, disconsolate. 

‘It makes Cousin Winnie seem very young,’ commented 
Aubrey, thoughtfully. 

‘Why, bless me! so she is young; she’s only a girl yet,’ said 
I, with asperity. 

The boys smiled—a subdued smile, such as they felt correct 
in the presence of so ancient a woman as myself. I noticed 
in the manner of each a slight accession of respect and of 
reserve; my unfortunate admission had evidently disqualified me 
as a playfellow. 
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‘I don’t feel old,’ said I, appealingly, and Teddy hastened to 


my reassurance. 

‘ F-forty isn’t exactly old, he said (and I knew he denied his 
opinions in order to comfort me) ; ‘though, of course, it’s so much 
older than Aubrey and me that it seems a l-long way off. But 
then just think of “W. G.”!’ 

I breathed more freely. There are ten good years between my 
age and that of the popular champion, yet no boy worth his salt 
ever looks upon our hero of the bat as an old fogey. Perhaps, 
after all, I had lost nothing by frank admission. 

‘You see, I’m rather like a man,’ I suggested apologetically, 
‘and a man’s forty isn’t so bad as a woman’s forty, is it, 
Teddy ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said my friend loyally ; ‘and then you d-don’t 
look it, you know. That d-day when I saw you first I thought you 
must be older than Cousin Winnie, b-because of your hair, but 
such a thing as forty never entered my head.’ He laughed a 
little, as at an amusing recollection. ‘ Do you remember,’ he said, 
‘how I jumped when you found me stealing those straw- 
berries ?’ 

I remembered very well indeed. That first meeting with 
Teddy took place in the midst of my own strawberry beds, from 
which he had lifted the last of a precious second crop. 

‘Teddy certainly ought to have gone to prison,’ said Aubrey 
judicially. 

His brother snapped the catapult, once more restored to 
working order. 

‘J-just at first I thought I should have to,’ he admitted, 
‘specially as Jackson is such f-friends with Miss Millicent’s Sarah, 
and always so particular.’ 

‘Is Jackson particular?’ said I. ‘I’m glad to hear it. You 
see we are only women at the River Cottage, so it’s well to be 
assured our policeman is really reliable.’ 

Teddy glanced at Aubrey, who lifted his eyebrows. 

‘I think we could t-tell her,’ said the younger brother. 

‘I don’t know. It was so very secret,’ pondered Aubrey 
doubtfully. 

‘Yes, b-but Miss Millicent would feel safer if she knew. 
B-besides, she could promise never to b-breathe it.’ 

I promised with solemnity. The boys drew a little nearer, 
for woods, like walls, have ears, and this was a confidence of 
importance. 
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‘It was last summer,’ began Aubrey, ‘at the Sitwell races. 
Cousin Winnie took us over—Teddy and me—in the cart; and 
while she talked to some one on the stand we went down to the 
course. There were lots of people, and we saw several we knew, 
and then all of a sudden there was Jackson 

‘Yes, and he looked so funny,’ broke in Teddy, eagerly. 
‘He’d p-put on his dark trousers —what he always has, you know 
—and those very thick boots, but the rest of him was d-different, 
and I saw he’d a light coat, like Mr. Meredith wears, and a 
b-billycock hat.’ 

‘Of course we called out to him,’ said Aubrey; ‘we called, 
* Hallo, Jackson !”’ 

‘But he came and t-took me by the arm,’ said Teddy, ‘ and 
he whispered in my ear, and he said, “’Ush! I’m ’ere in the 
disguise of a private detective.” So of course I d-did hush, and 
Aubrey too. We j-just walked away very quietly, and said 
nothing at all about it.’ 

‘ And that’s how we know Jackson’s so clever and particular,’ 
concluded Aubrey, consolingly. ‘There can’t be any reason for 
you to feel the least bit nervous or afraid.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I’m glad you told me about it. I shall cer- 
tainly leave home with more comfort in future. You think he 
really keeps an eye upon the Cottage ?’ 

‘Rather!’ said Teddy; ‘I know he does. And b-besides, he 
comes @ lot to see your Sarah.’ 

Aubrey lay down again upon the moss. 

‘ Jackson’s a splendid man to find out things,’ he observed ; 
‘and he’d be game enough to fight. As for catching anybody, 
I’m not so sure about that. He’s getting most awfully porky, 
isn't he, Teddy ?’ 

The remark puzzled me for a moment, but I gather that 
‘porky’ signifies fat; and fat our rural policeman has most cer- 
tainly become. Let us hope, therefore, that he may not be called 
upon to engage in any lengthened or arduous pursuit. Teddy, 
evidently impressed with a conviction of my helplessness, pro- 
ceeded to further reassure me. 

‘Hector’s a good watch-dog,’ he said; ‘you couldn’t want a 
b-better. Last time I came to see you I thought I'd test him, 
so I c-crept up the path to his kennel, very quietly. There’s a 
bit of trellis in front of it, you know’—I nodded—‘and Hector’s 
chain’s long enough to reach round the c-corner. So when I 
g-got there I just put out my leg, and—my goodness !—I 
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thoight he’d have n-nabbed me. I had to be n-nippy back 
again, I can tell you.’ 

Hector is an Airedale terrier, of uncertain temper and enor- 
mous strength of jaw. 

‘I wouldn’t do that again, if I were you,’ I said. ‘ Next time 
he'll probably catch you, and then I’m afraid you'll have decidedly 
the worst of it.’ 

‘Oh, he’s q-quick, but I’m quicker!’ replied Teddy, airily ; 
‘ besides, he knows me, you see. He'd be sure to l-let go when 
he heard my voice.’ 

‘ Perhaps; but wouldn’t it be rather late—for your leg ?’ 

Teddy stretched out a neatly stockinged limb and felt the 
muscles reflectively. 

‘I guess he’d hardly crunch the b-bone,’ he said ; ‘and the 
skin would soon heal up again. Anyway, it was worth trying, 
since now you know he’s such a splendid d-dog.’ 


The boys are much interested in the engagement of their 
Cousin Winnie, and, on the whole, they seem to approve her 
choice. Perhaps Winifred, when she elected to marry so fine a 
cricketer, gave half a thought to these old loves of hers; at any 
rate, they consider the engagement a satisfactory one, though I 
gather that both Mr. Meredith and Cousin Winnie are a trifle 
preoccupied at present. 

‘Still, said Teddy, ‘they d- don’ t sit together in corners and 
whisper, as I’ve seen some people do. And they don’t talk French 
and German to one another; that’s b-beastly rude, isn’t it?’ 

I quite agreed with him, especially if one does not understand 
the language spoken. 

‘Miss Spalding does it,’ commented Aubrey; ‘ she’s always 
doing it and, though we’re not inyuisitive, it makes Teddy and 
me feel such fools. I call it very bad manners, don’t you ?’ 

Knowing what place Miss Spalding fills, or should fill, in the 
lads’ existence, I thought it wiser to hold my tongue. 

‘Then you're pleased with the engagement?’ I said, by way 
of changing the conversation. 

‘Oh! p-pleased!’ said Teddy, with an air of impartiality, 

‘well, of course, we’re not exactly sorry. And I can tell you this, 
Miss Millicent, it’s a g-good thing for Cousin Winnie, b-because 
now the garden and stables will be properly looked after.’ 

I raised my eyebrows interrogatively. 
‘A woman,’ he explained, ‘can n-never really manage outdoor 
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things as we do. Cousin Winnie’ll have some one to settle them 
for her now.’ 

He left his place beside me, where I sat under the silver 
birches, and, followed by Aubrey, wandered into the woods in search 
of some live thing at which to aim that remorseless catapult. In 
deference to me a scene of operations was chosen beyond my range 
of vision; I share with Cousin Winnie and other feminines a 
strong distaste to the sight of mangled fur or feathers, a distaste 
the boys do not understand, but treat with protective leniency 
and consideration. Left alone, I allowed my eyes to wander once 
more across the darkening pool, and my thoughts—my thoughts 
towards those happy lovers who, so Teddy informs me, choose 
eveningtide, when the noonday stillness of these woods has fled 
before the deeper stillness of twilight, in which to wander here, 
amidst the trees and the rustling bracken. Thence, in a span, I 
touched a tender sympathy with poor, wistful Prudence, and 
returned again to the contemplation of my own most secret heart 
and desire. 

This is weather to set one dreaming, and I dream accordingly ; 
not, however, without a common-sense assurance that for me such 
imaginings may prove the reverse of wisdom. 


An hour later, as we sauntered through the village, Teddy’s 
quick eyes caught sight of Prudence Morrison, staring wistfully 
from behind the shelter of a big row of geraniums on her window- 
sill. He nudged my attention. 

‘She'll be going down to the station again to-morrow,’ he said 
compassionately ; ‘p-poor old soul, what a pity she doesn’t know 
that he’s dead! D-do you think she’s watching for him now?’ 

‘I’m afraid she is,’ said I, the fingers of pity gripping suddenly 
at my heart. 

‘And she'll go on watching for him till she’s dead too,’ said 
Aubrey, reflectively ; ‘but then, after all, there’s some comfort for 
her, you know, because she'll never stop expecting to see him 
come walking down the street.’ 

Both lads turned their heads, as we passed, to glance back at 
the little cottage with its diamond-paned windows and the wild 
tangle of weeds and flowers in the tiny garden. 

‘Wouldn’t it be just wonderful, said Teddy, ‘if some day he 
d-did come walking down the s-street ?’ 





MaseL Murray Hickson. 











A Village Celibate. 


(DEVONSHIRE.) 


BEANT a-gwaine tu marry, zc dawntee thenk I be; 
Ther’s zum be made vor marriage, but marryin’ beant vor me. 
The passen he dii tell me I be a ‘ zilly-bait ’— 
I guess I beant zo zilly as vor tu change my ztate. 


Kt aint no iise, I tellee, tu name a power o’ names ; 

I beant a bwoy no longer, tu be takken wi’ maygames, 

Thee go an’ coort thee widder—er'll givee marriage enough ;- 
I be tu old a bird tu be caught wi’ a pinch o’ snuff. 


Sin Paul, the passen tells uz, ’ad a thorn in ’es vlesh vor life, 
Some zay ‘twuz this an’ t’other—I reckon et wuz ’es wife ; 
An’ what beant gude vor a zaint I knaw beant gude vor me ; 
Thee go an’ marry thee widder,—I’m better as I be. 


An’ passen ’e tells o’ another gert man tu Greace or tu Rome— 
’Tes Sockertes or zammut—er wuzn’t zo gert tu home ; 

Es words wuz cunning an’ zwete, but ers wuz zharp as a knife,— 
’E got zo bald as a badger, a-quarling wi’ ’es wife. 


Ther’s many a theng i’ tha warld complately mazes me, 
But wumman, by my fegs, be tha gertest mystery ! 
Thee’ll niver get upzides wi’ a wumman, I tellee triie ; 
Er'll givee tha first word, an’ er’ll givee tha last word tu. 


Ther’s gude an’ bad an’ middling —-they’m passelled out like we— 
But a wumman be always a wumman, whativer else er be; 
Er may be a drabbitted twoad, or er may be winzome an’ kind, 


But a man always likes at a wumman wi’ an eye that be partways 
blind. 
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Thee go an’ marry thee widder, an’ I du make na doubt 

Er'll twiddle ’ee round ’er thumb avore a week be out. 

Thee thenks thee’s zly as a vox, an’ firm as a rock thee’ll be,— 
I guess thee’ll find tha widder a zlyer ol’ vox than thee. 


Ef any zingle wumman’s a match vor a man an’ moar, 
A widder’s a double match, because er ’as tried avore. 
I warrant ‘er wits be dapper, an’ tha tongue within ’er ’ead 
"Ave ’ad a power o’ practice on the poar man that be dead. 


I reckon that wumman be made tu be liiked at a long ways off,— 
A gude bit ’o mayte tu tha eye, but tu ate it thee’ll vind’n tough. 
I likes mun well enough as a purty picter tu zee, 

But I midden go tu near, an’ tha picter’s enough vor me. 


Ther’s this yer widder o’ thine, wi’ ’er lackadaisy eye 

A-liikin’ round tha cornder like a duck that be gwaine tu die,— 
Er mid be gude tu luke at—I dawnt a-zay er beant— 

But what ef ’er ’air be valse an’ what ef ’er skin be paint ? 


Ef thee wid judge o’ a wumman, dawnt trust thee’n eye and ear, 
Vor tha chiefest part o’ a wumman es tha part that dawnt appear ; 
Go tu a body as knaws er—another wumman be best,— 

‘Tes gude tu yer what one wumman judges and zays o’ tha rest. 


Ther beant a wumman alive what knaws ‘er awn mind a day— 
Ther beant a wumman alive but’ll manage tu ‘ave ’er way ; 

A man mid be tha better ef et come tu clouts an’ jits,' 

But shew me tha living man that can better a wumman’s wits. 


What a wumman liketh wan day mayhap er’ll hate tha next, 
An’ when thee thenks tu plaze ’er more likely er’ll be vexed. 
An’ iverything thee du, lad, an’ iverything thee zay 

Be jest tha wrong azackly, an’ then tha dowl’s tu pay. 


Hast watched a cat an’ a dawg—I dawnt mean them as fights, 

But them as is best o’ vrends ?—’T wid put thee notions tu rights. 

They mid be tha gertest o’ vrends, but zometimes tha cat comes 
nigh 

An’ takking tha dawg unawares, er’!] giv’n a sclum i’ tha eye. 


' Blows. 
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Wan moment er’s playsome an’ kind—next minnit as vicious can 
be— 

An’ tha dawg dawnt knaw ’ow tu take ’er,—’e niver can get awver 
she. 

I warrant er’s like a wumman, an’ tha dawg be liker a man, 

An’ a cat an’ a wumman be things that us niver can understan’. 


Dawnt thenk I means tu vex ’ee—I’m awnly spaking my mind, 
An’ I beant a-zaying that marriage beant gude for yamman-kind. 
Thee go an’ marry thee widder, and ’appy mid thee be,— 

But I beant made vor marriage an’ marrying beant vor me. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 




















London Birds. 


AST spring, after having seen the proof-sheets of my Birds 
im London through the press, I was glad to escape once 
more to that remote corner of England where nature has ever 
seemed more fragrant and refreshing than in most places known 
to me in this island. The old eternal charm was there, the 
wilderness of wood and water, varicoloured marsh and wide 
brown heath; but my mental state was not the same as on former 
visits. The scenes I had left did not immediately and wholly 
vanish from my mind. They were often, and remained long, 
hefore my mental vision. It was as if I had put a new bright 
landscape on a painted canvas, and that the old melancholy scene 
continued to show through the superimposed picture in strange 
contrast. I was only too conscious of the difference between the 
two scenes—the actual and the remembered, town and country. 
This only served to intensify my satisfaction; and yet it had a 
disturbing effect. 

Let the lover and student of bird life consider for a moment 
what this change must have been to me, after spending long 
months, summer and winter, perpetually roaming about from 
park to park, to seek for and observe the same few species in the 
same surroundings—ringdove, moorhen, and dabchick ; blackbird, 
thrush, and starling, with a few more; and among them and 
everywhere, sprinkled about or in throngs, a multitude of gossip- 
ing sparrows; and not only in green places, this species being a 
parasite on man, a house-bird and a gutter-bird, but in the 
streets too, connecting park with park by means of innumerable 
tinkling chains with little brown-feathered birds for links. Then 
in one day the change—oaks and pines for houses; and for 
streets and thoroughfares forest glades and shining rivers; for 
open spaces, squares and parks—league-wide wastes, rough with 
heather and furze, And the birds !—for those few metropolitan 
species an abundance and variety beyond that of any other spot 
in England. 
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By one of the streams there, on a wooded marshy spot, I 
found the rare, graceful blue hawk nesting; and that same spot 
was also haunted by the bluer, shining kingfisher. Close by was 
another wood of old oak trees, sacred to the brown owls. In that 
wood they hooted not only by night: at ten to twelve o’clock in 
the morning, in wet or cloudy weather, they had the habit of 
suddenly breaking out in loud cries; not as at night when bird 
answers bird with a sound distinct and clear and flute-like, but all 
together in a rude confused concert or chorus, ending as suddenly 
as it began. 

In another direction, miles away, on the confines of the 
territory I had marked out for my rambles, there was a heronry 
on the tallest pine trees; and it was a rare pleasure to see the 
great birds arrive to feed their young and hear their screams 
echo through the wide solitary wood; a greater pleasure still to 
watch them depart, 

Lifting grey tranquil wings away 
To tranquil skies. 


Of an afternoon, snipe would rise up from the bogs, to fall and 
rise and fall again, emitting their mysterious sound each time, far 
off and faint, like distant tremulous bleatings of invisible kids 
wandering lost on invisible mountains. But in the evening, after 
set of sun, another more fascinating sound would be heard—the 
low, grating note, as of a hoarse corncrake, twice or thrice 
repeated, followed by a burst of sibilant sound, shrill as the 
scream of a bat or the piercing squeak of a frightened shrew- 
mouse. This was the evening cry of the woodcock; and up and 
down they would fly, ‘ roding ’ as it is called, or ‘ showing off, at 
the side of a dark high wood ; and whenever one was seen against 
the clear pale evening sky he looked like a giant hawk-moth 
with extended proboscis. 

Meanwhile the nightjars, in pairs or small parties of four or 
five birds, could be heard reeling on all sides; and some of them, 
spying my motionless figure, and curious to know what manner of 
creature I was, would come to me and act in the most fantastical 
manner—now wheeling round and round my head like huge 
moths, anon tossing themselves up and down like shuttlecocks ; 
in the meantime uttering their loud, rattling, castanet notes, and 
smiting their wings violently over their backs, producing a sound 
like the crack of a whiplash. 

Returning to the house, I would sit for an hour in the rick- 
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yard to watch our one white owl gliding ghost-like around and 
among the stacks, hunting for mice. One evening I missed him, 
and he came not the next night, nor the next; then he was 
discovered in the granary, having found his way in through the 
cat-hole, cut out at the bottom of the door; but not being a wise 
owl it had not occurred to him to make his egress by the same 
way. The poor creature was in the greatest terror when I 
captured him, and miserably lean, for he had been starving; but 
his frightened heart beat so violently as I held him, that I was 
glad to open the door and set him free. He will come back no 
more, was my thought, when I watched him flying softly away— 
a strange white bird in the brilliant sunlight, soon vanishing in 
the shade of the cool, green wood. But on the following night, 
a little past midnight, his cry sounded once more—that long, 
sepulchral, sibilant cry as of the night-wind shrieking in the roof 
of some old haunted house. Louder and louder it sounded as he 
came nearer to my open window, then fainter as he flew round to 
the other side of the house, then louder again as he returned. 
He was perhaps thanking me for rescuing him. 

The last thing every night, when the house was dark and 
still, I would lean out of my window to listen to the nightingales 
singing, widely scattered, some near and loud, some at a distance, 
scarcely audible. At such times the dark earth, spread out 
before me, and the wide sky above, each through a different 
sense—one with melody of hidden birds, the other with glitter of 
stars—seemed to produce a similar effect on the mind: for just as 
the stars, some large, intensely bright, others small and _ pale, 
burned and sparkled in the dusky blue of heaven, so did the 
birds, far and near, scattered over that darker under-sky, each in 
his place, shine and sparkle in their melody. 

Enough—perhaps more than enough, albeit so little—has 
been said to show how great was the difference between this 
habitation of birds and the one I had lately left. Here I had not 
to go far to look for them: they were with me everywhere: it 
was their metropolis; indeed, had it not been for that wrathful 
chiding of the jays in the woods, and the lamentable wild cries 
of the redshanks and peewits that followed me on the heath, I 
might have said that I was their guest. Most delightful of all 
was the new ease I enjoyed—the relief from patient watchful- 
ness. Like the sunbeams, the warm wind and rain, and the 
smell of earth, and fragrance of flowers, knowledge came to me 
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unsought. HowI had endured that long labour of producing a 
book about London bird life was something for me to wonder at. 

Nevertheless, I was no sooner back in town than I began to 
think that there was no better way of spending my leisure time 
than in revisiting the parks and other open spaces, to find out 
how the birds were getting on. Insensibly I resumed my old 
habits: I watched the little grebes’ efforts to establish new 
colonies in difficult cireumstances; and took note of the moor- 
hens increase ; of the growth, evening by evening in summer, of 
the cloud of starlings at some favourite roosting-place; the 
autumnal exodus of the wood-pigeons, and other yearly-recurring 
events in the bird life of London. Now, on the eve of winter, it 
seems a suitable time to put on record the most interesting of 
the facts I have observed, or picked up from others, during 
the last few months. I write in November, and the article 
may be taken as a short supplementary chapter to the book 
published in spring. 

A few days ago, walking by the Serpentine one evening, I 
observed a carrion crow perched on the dead branch of a tree on 
the island close to the boathouse, looking big and very black 
against the level large-orbed crimson sun and flame of yellow 
clouds. Swelling out his throat and flirting his wings and tail 
he poured forth a series of raucous caws, addressed apparently 
to the dozen moorhens and two or three hundred mallards 
quietly sitting on the water below. His speech ended, he rose 
up and flew slowly away, pursued for a short distance by about 
thirty impudent sparrows. The crow is our grandest wild bird in 
London, and it is good to see how persistently he haunts the 
park where he is not allowed to breed. In some of the other 
open spaces of inner London he has, this year, succeeded in 
rearing a few broods. But his favourite haunt and breeding- 
place is the woods on the south-western border of London. The 
following incident will show how numerous he is at this point. 
One evening at the end of last winter, when walking with a 
friend on the river bank outside of Kew Gardens, we counted 
fourteen crows in one party wheeling round and round above the 
water, dropping at intervals upon the surface to pick up some 
floating substance on which they were feeding. By-and-by 
three gulls came and joined them at their fishing, and the simi- 
larity of action in species so widely different in structure and life 
habits struck us as very remarkable. 

The spring of 1898 was unusually cold and wet, and, in Eng- 
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land generally, the most unfavourable breeding season for birds 
since the disastrous winter of 1894-5. The town birds, however, 
did not appear to suffer; and as they were more numerous when 
breeding began than in any previous year the increase was, I 
believe, the greatest we have yet known. 

Here the wood-pigeons come first of the large birds: until 
the October scattering took place they were more abundant by a 
great deal and more generally diffused throughout the metropolis 
than at any time since their appearance about eighteen years ago. 
It is probable that they rear more broods than their fellows in the 
country ; certainly they breed later, and many pairs are still 
occupied in rearing their young long after the autumual move- 
ment has begun. One pair of young birds at Clissold Park did 
not come off the nest until October 24. 

Fortunately the young birds are not stay-at-homes, but are 
incessantly going about seeking for new places to settle in. In 
1898 probably some hundreds of pairs bred in trees all over 
London which had not known a dove’s nest before. 

In early spring it was pretty to see the wood-pigeons in flocks 
on the leafless willows and poplars devouring the catkins; they 
also fed on the tender young leaves of the hawthorn and a few 
other trees, and.on the blossoms of the almond tree. Year by 
year the changes in the habits of our town race become more 
marked. Thus, during the last summer numbers of wood-pigeons 
could be seen constantly flying to and alighting on roofs and 
chimney-pots on the tallest houses. Many of these birds were 
no doubt breeding on houses—a new habit which we first observed 
only two years ago. Tamer than they now are these birds can 
never be. One morning in September I saw a man sitting on a 
bench at the side of Rotten Row with a wood-pigeon perched on 
his wrist feeding on bread from his hand. I asked him if the 
pigeons knew him—if he was accustomed to feed them at that 
spot? He replied that it was the first time he had brought bread 
for the birds ; that as soon as he began to throw crumbs to the 
sparrows, the dove to his surprise flew down from the tree and 
alighted on his arm. 

In autumn the birds, as their habit is, fell upon and devoured 
the acorns and most of the wild fruit in the parks, as it ripened. 
On the island at the east end of St. James’s Park there is a good- 
sized well-grown Beam Tree (Pyrus), which was laden with 
clusters of beautiful orange-coloured fruit. The wood-pigeons 
have discovered that this fruit is very nice, and they flocked to 
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the tree in numbers to feast on it; but the long slender boughs, 
bent down with the weight of the terminal bunches of fruit, made 
it impossible for them to perch in the usual way to feed; and 
they were forced to suspend themselves heads down, like parrots 
or tits, while picking the berries. A prettier or stranger sight 
than this tree, laden with its brilliantly coloured fruit and a 
score or two of dove-acrobats clinging to its drooping branches, 
could not well be imagined. 

Doubtless a good many of the birds get killed when they are 
away from town in the autumn; but not too many, since they 
return in considerable numbers in the early winter. Before very 
long, if the present rate of increase continues, London will 
annually send out some thousands of wood-pigeons. 

The dabchick and moorhen next claim our attention. The 
first of these two has had a long and tough fight to establish 
himself in our ornamental waters, except at St. James’s Park, 
where the bird met with proper protection from the first. Ilis 
principal enemies are swans, moorhens, rats, and pleasure boats; 
and against all these he is still contending in some of our park 
waters, with no sheltered nook or corner to build his floating 
nest in. Still, he has bred well in many places, and at his old 
quarters in St. James’s Park no fewer than sixteen young were 
reared, On the miniature lake at Clissold Park the dabchick 
succeeded in breeding for the first time, three broods being raised 
by one pair of birds. Sergeant Kimber, of this park, who watched 
them closely, gave me an interesting account of the grebe’s habit 
of diving with its young attached to it, a habit first observed or 
described by Mr. Bryan Hook (Seebohm’s British Birds, vol. iii. 
p. 470). Kimber’s account differs somewhat from that of Mr. 
Hook. He says that the four young birds of the first brood would 
all scramble on to the back of the parent bird as she sat on the 
water; that she would then, by a very quick upward movement 
of her wings, appear to clasp them against her body with her 
stiff quills, and instantly dive. After some seconds she would 
come up with all the four young still clasped to her, their heads 
and necks appearing above her back. At the moment of diving, 
sometimes one or two of the little ones would drop off and remain 
floating on the surface until the parent reappeared, when they 
would once more scramble on to her back. 

It is a great pleasure to have this bird, shy and difficult to 
observe in a state of nature, grown so tame in our ornamental 
waters. One day in October, in Finsbury Park, I watched a 
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parent dabchick catching minnows and feeding a full-grown 
young bird that accompanied it; the fishing and feeding went 
on for ten to twelve minutes near the edge of the lake, within 
six or seven feet of where I stood. The old bird dived about 
nineteen times at that spot, bringing up a small silvery minnow 
each time; the fish was invariably bruised or crushed with the 
beak before the hungry, impatient young bird was allowed to 
take it. 

We have another pleasure in hearing this bird’s long bubbling 
or trilling love-call, like a peal of laughter, or a sound between a 
bird’s prolonged cry and the musical laugh of a child, 

A still more prolific and pushing bird is the moorhen, the 
Londoner’s first favourite. He can find his own food, but is just 
as ready as the sparrow and wood-pigeon to take bread from you. 
He makes his nest on the ground, or on the water among the 
weeds, or on a low branch, or up in a bush or tree, and is well 
able to defend it against all enemies. His courage in dashing at 
and attacking a rat, however big, is delightful to witness. Before 
the first brood are more than half grown a fresh nest is built and 
more eggs laid; then the young birds begin to help their parents 
in keeping the nest in repair, incubating, and finally tending the 
new lot of young birds when they are out. As soon as the little 
island or pool inhabited by the birds begins to get too crowded 
the full-grown young are driven out to look for some pool or 
island still unoccupied, where they can start life on their own 
account. At Clissold Park, in the summer of 1897, a single pair 
of moorhens successfully reared no fewer than twenty-one young 
birds. It was thought an astonishing thing in 1837 when one 
pair of blackbirds on the island at St. James’s Park reared seven- 
teen young in a season, in four broods, three of five birds each, 
and the last of two. But this was nearly half a century before 
the advent of the moorhen, and the Clissold Park pair now hold 
the record. 

It can hardly be doubted that most of the young birds, 
perhaps as many as 80 per cent., are annually driven to seek 
for places outside of London, strongly attached as they are to 
the parks, where they are sheltered and protected and life is 
made easy for them. In autumn moorhens are often excessively 
abundant in any sheltered water on the borders of the metropolis; 
the majority of these are probably London birds on their travels 
in search of winter quarters. On October 24 I was astonished at 
the numbers I saw at Wanstead Old Park. Walking round the 
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lake I saw at one end of Lincoln Island a gathering of eighty-two 
birds. As they were at rest I was well able, by the aid of a 
binocular, to count them; never before had I seen as many as 
half that number in one lot. I may add that rarely have I 
witnessed a more beautiful scene in wild-bird life than this gather- 
ing of moorhens presented. It was a bright genial day. A group 
of large horse-chestnuts grow on the marshy end of the island at 
that spot and extend their long branches over the stagnant water, 
just then covered with vivid green duckweed. The trees were in 
their yellow foliage, and the fallen leaves beneath, at the water’s 
edge, formed a rough carpet, yellow, bright russet, and copper 
red. On the bed of leaves, and on the water at the side, the 
birds were collected, standing in a variety of pretty attitudes, 
some idly dozing in the bright sunshine, others preening their 
feathers, or bathing, or sitting on the water pecking at the float- 
ing duckweed. Here was an exquisite bit of unspoiled nature, a 
picture that would live in memory: wood and water, the surface 
of the lake more vividly green than any turf, with here and there 
clear patches where the sunlit water looked dark as black glass ; 
above, and seen through the wilderness of trees, the blue bright 
sky—blue behind the yellow autumnal foliage; and on the leaf- 
strewn margin, and on the water, the company of birds in repose. 
But. the principal element in the beauty of the scene, that which 
gave it its novelty and rare charm, was the effect of the contrast 
in the colours of bird and foliage—the dark olive brown and slate 
black of the moorhens and the intense yellows and copper reds of 
the big horse-chestnut leaves. 

The eighty-two birds which I had seen together were not all, 
probably not one-half nor even one-third, of the entire number in 
the park. On resuming my walk round the lake I continued to 
see_moorhens, on or by the water, in parties of three or four to a 
dozen ; and on going with the keeper in his canoe to the reeds 
this part of the lake was found to be full of them. 

The starling is another London species that continues to 
multiply in an extraordinary way, and in the summer of ’98 their 
gatherings at their favourite roosting islands, at Finsbury, Regent’s, 
and Battersea parks, and on the island in the Serpentine, were 
larger than ever. The long drought and excessive heats must 
have made it hard for all these birds to find food enough in and 
near London, and it was observed that early in July they began 
to go away before their usual time, their evening gatherings show- 
ing a great falling off. At the end of summer, when the great 
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heat was over and rain fell, many of the birds returned ; and some 
thousands will probably remain through the winter. 

Whether or not the starling ever rears more than one brood in 
a season has long been a moot question. I am convinced that in 
London he rears but one, in spite of the fact that every summer a 
number of pairs may be seen engaged in feeding their young, in 
or out of the nest, as late as the third week in August. I believe 
that all of these late breeders have lost their first young, and for 
the following reason, The late broods are always at a distance 
from any open space; and it must be borne in mind that it is 
only on the large grassy open space that the starling can find the 
food its young requires. The birds that have their nests in or 
near the parks bring off their young in June and are not seen 
breeding again. These are the starlings that form the large 
gatherings seen at the roosting-places at the end of June; the 
great business of the year is already over for them, and they have 
resumed their roving habits. The pairs that nest at a distance of, 
say, between two or three miles from any open space must during 
the dog days, in exceptionally hot and dry weather, find it impos- 
sible to gather food enough for their broods. The parent bird 
may make as many as fifty journeys a day to the open space, and 
will thus travel two to three hundred miles, each four or five miles’ 
journey resulting in a meagre beakful of grubs, dug with labour 
out of a sun-baked earth at the roots of the trodden grass. The 
young perish of starvation ; but later in the season a fresh attempt 
is made, and if the weather becomes favourable a brood may be 
brought off in late August. 

It may comfort admirers of the starling to learn that it is 
possible to help him in his brave efforts, during bad seasons, to 
rear a family in the parkless districts of London. A neighbour of 
mine who occupies the upper part of a large, very high house, with 
dormer-windows opening on to a flat portion of the roof, made the 
discovery that some pairs of starlings breeding in the neighbour- 
hood would readily come to feed on crumbs and scraps. They fed 
there constantly during the breeding season, then disappeared for 
a space of some weeks ; now, in November, they are back again, 
and come every day to feed at that lofty table which is always 
spread for them, and where they are joined by a couple of 


- wood-pigeons, a crowd of sparrows, and at odd times by some 


small migrating bird of unknown species, a stranger in London. 
But of all the guests the glossy, spangled, whistling, chattering 
starlings are most welcome; and being now grown very tame and 
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bold are watched by their entertainers with ever fresh interest and 
pleasure. 

Of those shy strangers, the accidental or casual visitors, that 
come to us like silvery thistledown, blown by winds to London 
from we know not what weedy wayside and waste land in the dis- 
tant country, nothing need be said here. Of the small migrants 
that annually penetrate to the parks and gardens of inner London, 
and remain to breed, we have this year had the blackcap, lesser 
whitethroat, reed and sedge warblers, spotted fly-catcher, swallows, 
and cuckoo. Some of these are excessively rare. The swallows, 
present everywhere on the outskirt of the metropolis, have long 
almost ceased to exist as town birds. A few sand-martins continue 
to breed in a bank in the neighbourhood of Clapham Junction—of — 
all places ; and several pairs of house-martins built their nests this 
year in North London. A solitary pair of swallows took up their 
abode in Clissold Park in spring, and, after making and forsaking 
three nests under the portico of the old Manor House in the park, 
they made a fourth attempt and successfully reared four young 
birds. The fly-catcher and pied wagtail are more common. At 
one park a pair of the last-named pretty, graceful birds have bred 
at the same spot in three following seasons; and as the keeper’s 
wife is accustomed to feed them they have giown quite tame 
and come to her feet to pick up crumbs. At Fulham Palace a 
pair made choice of a laurel, trained against the wall, to build in, 
and placed their nest quite close to the door opening on to the 
Jawn, where people were going in and out all day long. One day, 
in the third week in July, a full-grown handsome young cuckoo 
tumbled out of this nest, and was probably injured by falling upon 
the stone step below, as it died a few hours later, in spite of having 
a London bishop’s family to nurse it and minister to its wants. 
After this little bird-tragedy Mrs. Creighton remembered that a 
few weeks earlier in the season, on two or three occasions, she 
had surprised a cuckoo paying mysterious visits to the Palace. 

To return to our commonest resident species. On the after- 
noon of September 7 a curious performance, with sparrows and 
starlings for actors, was witnessed over a large portion of West 
London. I chanced to see from a top window that a considerable 
number of sparrows had placed themselves on the highest points 
on the roof of a neighbouring church and on the tallest chimney- 
pots of the adjoining houses. They were all excitedly watching 
the sky, at intervals flying up to a height of thirty or forty yards 
above the housetops to pursue some passing insect ; this caught, 
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the sparrow would return to its stand to kill and devour it. By- 
and-by a party of half a dozen starlings came to the church roof 
to join in the fun. The insects they were preying on, seen through 
a powerful field-glass, looked like crane-flies, and on the following 
days I observed that these insects were abundant on the grass in 
the central parks. Going out, I went some distance on foot and 
on top of an omnibus, and found the same state of things every- 
where, the sparrows all sitting on the highest points attainable, 
and not one bird to be seen in the streets or on the trees. I also 
saw many starlings in parties of four or five to a dozen, nearly all 
young birds; and in most instances these did not make forays 
after passing insects from a stand, but flew continuously in circles 
at a height of forty or fifty yards about the houses. Many persons 
who observed them wheeling about so high up in the air took 
them for swallows. 

It is indeed seldom that the London sparrow has an opportunity 
of going back to the wild delights of an insectivorous diet, 
reminding us in doing so that he does not live by stale bread 
alone—when there is something else to be had. Another of my 
notes made last spring on this much-written-about little bird 
relates to his mischievous propensities ; or shall we rather say his 
esthetic tastes? In May a pair of sparrows built their slovenly 
nest behind a rain-pipe, close to one of my top windows. While 
the hen was sitting, the cock bird began to amuse himself by 
bringing sprays of laburnum blossoms, neatly cut off at their base 
from the branch, from a tree in a front garden some sixty yards 
away; some of the sprays were used to decorate the nest, others 
were placed on the window-ledge to be pulled and tossed playfully 
about, and finally dropped over the edge into the area below. One 
morning I counted forty-five sprays that had been thus thrown 
down. After a few days the laburnum tree was pretty well 
stripped of its ‘drooping wells of fire,’ and presented a forlorn and 
ragged appearance. 

A word remains to besaid here on a subject discussed in my book : 
the excessive abundance of the sparrow in our public open spaces, 
and the need of some kind of a check on them, less unpleasant 
to think of than the rough, bungling methods employed in some 
of the parks. Outside the parks we have seen that the cat 
effectually keeps the sparrow population within bounds: for the 
parks, I have advocated the introduction of birds that prey on the 
sparrow, its eggs and young. _I was more than ever convinced that 
such a policy would betheright one by what Iobserved inthesummer 
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in Kensington Gardens, when the jackdaws had young in the hollow 
trees near the Palace. From all I heard from others, and saw for 
myself on several mornings, I came to the conclusion that these 
daws fed their broods almost exclusively on sparrow fledglings. 
They would have been very un-crowlike birds indeed if they had 
neglected to do so, seeing that the disorderly conspicuous nests 
(full of food when food was wanted) were abundant all along the 
Flower Walk. Here the daws were busiest during the early 
hours of the morning, when people were not about, flying to and 
fro between their hollow nest-trees and the feeding-ground, or 
sparrowry, if such a word be allowable. If we were to add to the 
dozen pairs of breeding daws and one or two pairs of owls in these 
gardens, a few jays, magpies, and a pair or two of sparrowhawks, 
there would still be sparrows enough, and the park-keepers would 
he spared the dreary work of trying to keep them down. 

Owls, I have reason to believe, are more common in and round 
London than I had thought. At Wellfield, a private estate of 
forty acres adjoining Streatham Common, a wonderfully beautiful 
wooded wilderness at a distance of little more than six miles from 
Charing Cross, I had evidence of the value of the London owl as 
a check on the sparrow. A lady of the house showed me one of 
the owl-trees in the grounds, an ancient, hollow, discrowned elm : 
on looking closely at the roots, I found a large number of cast-up 
pellets composed of the indigestible portions of the bird’s food— 
fur of rats and mice mixed with feathers and small bones ; to my 
surprise, every pellet I examined contained a sparrow’s skull. 

At Wellfield, to conclude, I was told the story of probably the 
last pair of corncrakes that have bred in a London suburb. About 
1890 the birds made their appearance in spring, and for three 
consecutive years returned to breed in the grounds. The male, 
I was told, ‘ was absurdly tame for so shy a bird ;’ and invariably 
in wet weather made his appearance on the lawn, and, squatting 
on the turf not many yards away from the drawing-room window, 
he would crake—crake—crake monotonously by the hour, jerking 
his body forward at each note. 

During the third summer the nest was accidentally destroyed 
by a workman, and the birds vanished, to return no more. 


W. H. Hupson. 





























At the Sian of the Ship. 


ATELY I listened toan eloquent speech by the new Lord Rector 

4d of St. Andrews University, Mr. Steuart. The universities, 
it seems, must give people what they want in the way of education. 
What they want, we may be sure, is a ‘sound commercial educa- 
tion, modern languages, engineering, chemistry of a commercial 
kind: teaching that will adapt them for passing Civil Service 
examinations, for journalism, and why not for novel writing ? 
Let the universities he professional. When the Italians wanted 
Law and Medicine they founded legal Bologna and medical Salerno. 


* ‘“ * 

This is all very capital, but if people want commercial univer- 
sities, why don’t they go, like the Italians, and found them ? 
Oxford, Cambridge, and St. Andrews are not adapted, by their 
situations, for making all sorts of mechanical devices—wheels and 
dyes, and that sort of business. As to journalism, time was when 
a university education was valuable to a journalist, and he found 
his profit in a knowledge of literature, philosophy, and history. 
Now, I presume, these are antiquated goods, outworn stock, and 
we need a professor of Interviewing, and a lecturer on the Theory 
and Practice of Booms. The universities, in my humble opinion, 
keep up something like disinterested learning, and much that 
distinguishes civilisation from barbarism. They maintain the 
continuity with the civilised past of Greece, Rome, and the 
Middle Ages: a thing difficult to keep up in a violently com- 
mercial period. Even those models, the German universities, 
serve this office, though they add commercial and other practical 
functions. As far as these are capable of being scientifically 
taught and studied, the large laborious towns seem the place for 
the pursuit. How can our impoverished colleges pay 30,0001. for 
a new laboratory? The commercial magnates should establish 
such conveniences in such academic centres as Glasgow and 
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Birmingham, where they will be more in their proper place than 
in Merton or Magdalene. 
* * 
*. 

As to St. Andrews, whose only commerce is potatoes and golf 
balls, we might found the Morris Chair of golf-ball making, 
scientifically treated. I fancy that I hear Professor Morris dis- 
coursing on the Laws of Flight of Spherical Bodies, with reference 
to the theories of Professor Tait, and the experiments of Mr. 
Frederick Tait and Mr. Blackwell. A history of Feather Balls, 
with practical examples in which the learned professor is skilled 
from of old, might follow. But scientifically, golf balls can only he 
considered in reference to the propelling instruments, clubs. 
Professor Morris would lecture on the old, thin, long-headed eluh, 
and on the nature and properties of the common Bulger. His 
course would far excel, in popularity, those of professors of Greek, 
Latin, and philosophy. But I am not certain that golf balls would 
become cheaper and better, which ought to be the result of 
university lectures in this intellectual age. That great Scottish 
staple, golf-ball making, is the happy consequence of a protective 
measure of James VI. Our country, Froissart says, used to get 
everything ready made from Holland, down to saddles, bridles, 
and, we may add, golf balls. James VI. put a prohibitive tariff on 
Dutch golf balls ; hence the rise and prosperity of our trade, while 
that of Holland is entirely ruined and the very game is practically 
extinct among the Dutch. But, behold, this is political economy. 
That of James VI. succeeded; Iam not so certain about the 


success of Mr. Cobden. 


* * 
” 


A professor of Archeology would not do much for us in 
the commercial struggle for existence. But he would have 
plenty of scope, here, in assisting the Professor of Bones, by 
finding skeletons. St. Andrews appears to be built on a founda- 
tion of skeletons of all ages. Lately the sea breached a grassy 
sand hill, just beyond the club, and a number of skeletons was 
discovered, Among them was a Japanese dagger-hilt, said to 
be modern. How it got there, what the skeletons were doing in 
the front of a sand hill, nobody knows. Were they witches, 
drowned in the ‘ witches’ lake’ adjacent? The place could hardly 
be a plague spot, and, though mumps have since broken out, and 
are said to be a mitigated form of the plague, I doubt if the 
skeletons were the source of this pestilence. Lately a skeleton 
was found deep in an old college quadrangle in Oxford. Now, 
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how could a man, at any period, have been buried in quad ? 
I know several cases of skeletons found under the floors of old 
English houses. How did people endure to live with the dead 
bodies, recently deposited, under their feet ? Five hundred years 
ago, the Prior of St. Andrews was murdered by a monk. Last 
year the assassin appeared to a citizen asking for Christian 
burial. And he got it, with all the rites of the Church: at least 
a skeleton got it, though how he was identified with the monkish 
murderer, in a place where skeletons are so common, I do not 
pretend to know. However, he seems satisfied, for we do not hear 
that he keeps up any communications with the seer whom he 
enlisted in his cause, and who happens to be a billiard-marker 
by profession. The whole set of circumstances was unusual, but 
there is no doubt about the burial. 


* * 
* 


Two recent articles in illustrated periodicals, on boomerang 
throwing, make one wish that the Australian cricketers would 
bring over an expert in this line, native or European. At Lord’s 
or the Oval an exhibition of skill would be a pretty sight, and 
instructive to mathematicians. The boomerang, well thrown, 
seems to defy nature, and though Mr. A. J. Balfour ‘does not 
dread a conspiracy against the laws of gravitation,’ that revolu- 
tionary movement may be led by the boomerang. Not content 
with returning to the thrower, it then starts on a new curve, and 
comes back again. After touching the ground it acquires new 
strength, like Antzeus, and fresh stores of eccentric impulse. In 
my small boyhood we had a number of Australian boomerangs, 
and even in our inexperienced hands they did very unexpected 
and unaccountable things, such as rising in a gradual slope 
through air, then going up perpendicularly, and then speeding 
forward on a fresh plane. ‘These returning boomerangs are only 
toys of grown-up men ; a different kind, not amusing, is used in 
war and hunting. There is so much variety and novelty in the 
flights of the boomerang, it is a toy so entertaining, that one 
marvels how people can prefer croquet. Of course, boomeranging 
is dangerous for on-lookers, till the thrower is a perfect: master of 
his weapon : till then it is best to look on from under cover. I 
doubt if we can make the best boomerangs in England: our 
processes are too uniform and mechanical; genius and luck 
must combine in the making of a really first-class boomerang. 
The native games of throwing at each other and dodging the 
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missile would probably be interfered with by the police, though 
more dangerous acrobatics are permitted. 
% % 
% 

All the world has heard of Mrs. Rolfe, née Pocahontas, the 
Red Indian princess who rescued Captain John Smith from a 
cruel death. She abides among us as ‘La Belle Sauvage,’ the 
patron of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s publishers, Messrs. Cassells. 
But did she rescue the Captain? Was Captain Smith Je Rouge- 
mont de ses jours? First, if Pocahontas saved the Captain, she 
did so, by his own account, when she was only ten years old. Nor 
could he be in error as to her extreme youth, for till girls were 
eleven or twelve they wore nothing ; and Pocahontas herself woul: 
turn cart-wheels in the English fort, James Town, ‘naked as she 
was,’ till, at twelve, she donned an apron. So says Strachey, who 
wrote in 1611, arriving in Virginia in 1610, the year after Smith 
left the colony. He had not seen the cart-wheel exhibition. The 
facts are these. On December 10, 1607, Smith left the fort, in 
search of corn for the settlers. He prospected up the river in a 
canoe: two of his men whom he left with the canoe were 
slain. He was carried to King Powhatan to see whether or not 
he was a certain European who had injured the natives two or 
three years earlier. Powhatan sent him home on January 8. He 
was then tried by the English, on some pretext, and would have 
been hanged, but Captain Newport arrived, and Smith was re- 
leased. So writes Wingfield, who was at the fort while Smith 
went and returned. 

Smith himself, in A True Relation (London, 1608), tells us 
how he was environed and captured, saw one of his men lying 
dead, and could see nothing of the other. He himself was well 
used: ‘I wanted not what they could devise to content me.’ 
They soon discovered that he was not their old enemy, a taller 
man, and they took him to King Powhatan. ‘He kindly welcomed 
me with good words, assuring me his friendship, and my liberty 
within four days,’ and sent him home to James Town with four 
attendants. At the fort he was blamed for loss of his men, but 
‘in the midst of my miseries’ came Captain Newport. Not a 
word of threatened death by the Indians, or of Pocahontas. She 
is only later mentioned, in May 1608, as ‘the only Nonpariel of 
the country,’ ‘ for wit and and spirit,’ a child ‘of tenne years old.’ 
We next hear of Pocahontas in 1612, in Proceedings of the English 
Colony, edited by Dr. Symonds from several sources. Not a word 
of savage threats of death is said, but ‘many -strange triumphs 
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and conjurations they made of’ Captain Smith. We are also told 
that Pocahontas came to the English on a mission. Some pre- 
dicted that Smith would marry her, and now she is said to be 
‘not past 13 or 14 years of age.’ She stole through the night to 
warn Smith of treachery. Not till 1620, in New England’s Trials, 
does Smith say ‘ God made Pocahontas the means to deliver me ’— 
that is, by revealing a plot. By 1624 ‘she oft saved my life.’ 
This occurs in the dedication of Captain Smith’s Generall Historie 
of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles.’ We now find 
the Captain embarked on the flowing tide of Romance, and see how 
the modest facts of 1608 blossom into the blowing legend of 1624. 
In his version of 1608 Smith left his canoe and two Englishmen, 
taking an Indian with him, ‘to see the nature of the soil.’ He is 
then captured and ‘ kept for six or seven weeks.’ (Three, at most.) 
In 1608 he ‘ wanted nothing they could devise to content him,’ 
and suspected he was being fattened for a victim. In 1624 they 
promptly tied him to a tree, intending to shoot him. In 1608 
Powhatan ‘kindly welcomed me with good words;’ in 1624 two 
great stones were brought, to beat out his brains, but Pocahontas 
‘got his head in her arms’ and rescued him. In 1608 he was to 
be hanged in James Town, and was rescued by Newport. In 1624 
‘he quickly took such order with such lawyers that he laid them 
by the heels.’ 

Thus the simple record of 1608 is swollen by 1624. But there 
is, or is said to be, an intermediate stage. In 1616 Pocahontas 
came to England. She was now Mrs. Rolfe, having married a 
gentleman of that name, in 1614. If she was ten in 1608, as 
Smith says, in 1614 she was sixteen. According to Strachey 
(1612) the Princess had already wedded a captain of her father’s 
named Kocoum; but Strachey may have been misinformed. In 
any case, in 1616 Mrs. Rolfe came to England, and was much in 
society. Smith says (in his book of 1624) that he now, in 1616, 
wrote a letter to the Queen, Anne of Denmark, all about Poca- 
hontas. This he publishes in 1624—after the Queen’s death. In 
this real or pretended letter Smith (saying that in 1608 Pocahontas 
was twelve or thirteen, not ten) remarks ‘after some six weeks 
fatting among those salvage courtiers, at the minute of my execu- 
tion, she hazarded the beating out of her own brains to save mine,’ 
The ‘fatting’ was mere hospitality. Poor Mrs. Rolfe died at 
Gravesend in 1617. A Virginia massacre occurred in 1622. Smith 
now wanted employment in Virginia, and, in 1624, used the tale 

of the saving of his life by Pocahontas to cause a sympathetic 
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‘boom.’ If he did not write the letter of 1616 to the Queen 
he never mentioned Pocahontas’s rescue of him in print till 
1624. Yet he had published, or edited, or approved of various 
accounts of his adventures, variously embroidered. Mr. Asher 
defends Smith, whose ‘personal self-forgetfulness’ led him to 
omit his rescue by Pocahontas. But Smith’s versions and those 
edited by Symonds all clash helplessly. In 160& Powhatan 
throughout treats him with perfect kindness, and offers him liberty 
at once. In Symonds’s compilation of 1612, ‘by fictions he 
[Smith] saved his own life and obtained his liberty.’ In 1624 he 
owes life and liberty to Pocahontas. As acharacter in The Liars 
says, ‘it is jolly thin.’ If Pocahontas saved Smith’s life in 1608, 
he is inexcusable if, in 1612, he allowed it to be published that 
he owed his life to his own ‘ fictions,’ including a prophecy which 
happened to come true by accident. ‘Those salvages admired 
him as a demigod’ for his lies, by the admission of his English 
admirers in 1612. Really he seems to have been, though a brave 
man, a most inconsistent narrator. There really was a Princess 
Pocahontas; she really visited James Town in 1608 : four or five 
years later she was held as a hostage by the English, was converted, 
married Mr. Rolfe, had a child, and died in England. That she 
saved Smith from execution at the hands of a potentate who offered 
Smith every kindness is an improbable circumstance. But she 
was a remarkable personage, being, Smith says, a ‘ non-pariel’ 
even at the tender age when he first made her acquaintance. 
Her father, too, Powhatan, was a man of great astuteness and 
ability. 

Mere accident led me to look into the earliest records of our 
Virginian colony, and the results are saddening. Heriot was a 
learned mathematician and student who accompanied the early 
expedition about 1586. He speaks of the natives in the highest 
terms of praise, and then we read how one of their towns was 
burned by our men because an Indian had stolen a silver cup. 
Even in the days of James and our Elizabeth a party in England 
opposed these colonial enterprises as unjust to ‘ the naturals,’ the 
natives. In Virginia they have disappeared, are destroyed, but 
the Americans still practise their mode of agriculture, and use 
some of their words, such as ‘pones’ or ‘appones’ for a certain 
kind of cake made of Indian corn. William Strachey (1610-1618) 
defends our enterprise on the ground that what we are doing to 
the Indians, the Romans did to us, much to our advantage in the 
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way of civilisation. The Normans, again, were our compulsory 
benefactors. But the cases did not prove to be parallel. Native 
races were not exterminated by Roman government, any more 
than the population of India dies out under our rule. The 
ltomans did not colonise as we do: Romans only governed, they 
did not emigrate, settle, and uproot the native races. Moreover 
they had no whiskey, no gunpowder, and apparently no new 
unheard-of diseases, wherewith to destroy whole populations. Nor 
did they come among men of entirely strange breed, so to speak, 
like the Red Indians; they invaded their remote kinsfolk of the 
Aryan-speaking race. These things were not observed by 
William Strachey, but I suppose they made the essential diffe- 
rence between our settlements in America and the Roman settle- 
ment in Britain. The difference in result has been that the 
American native is, in many regions, extinct, whereas the British 
natives, the ‘ Macs’ and ‘ O’s,’ now occupy the lands of the Huron 
and the Algonkin. 


* * 
* 


I thought that I had said everything which could be said 
upon ‘ Fisher's ghost,’ which sat on a fence and led to the dis- 
covery of Fisher’s murderer (1826). But Mr. H. Arthur Smith, 
going over the old ground in ‘ Proceedings’ of the Society for 
Psychical Research, observes that a reward of 20/. for the dis- 
covery of Fisher was not offered till three months after his 
disappearance. It is rather suspicious that the ghost did not 
show till the reward had been published for some time. ‘There- 
fore, as Mr. Smith remarks, the seer, Farley, may have known 
about the murder all the time, and not thought it worth while to 
speak till the reward was offered. ‘Then, to account for the delay, 
he invented the ghost. ‘If so, being on the spot, he would have 
little difficulty in helping the tracker to identify the locality of 
the grave.’ But we have no official information at all about Farley ; 
we do not know that he got any reward, as he did nothing what- 
ever (even according to the story) but say ‘I saw Fisher sitting 
on this rail after his death.’ I don’t know any evidence that he 
even reported the late Fisher to have proceeded in the direction 
of the place where he was buried. He merely sat on a fence, and 
all the rest in the way of discovery was done by a black tracker, 
If Farley had invented the story for the sake of the reward, he 
would have made the ghost more explicit. Fisher would have 
been reported to say ‘1 was killed here, and buried there.’ How- 
ever, I have not seen the examination of the evidence by Mr, 
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G. R. Burton, ‘the official historian of New South Wales,’ and 
Mr. Smith does not say where it is to be read. I myself have 
read the official papers in the case, where neither Farley nor 
Kisher’s ghost is so much as the subject of an allusion. 
* . 
* 

In speaking of ‘Copy Cadgers,’ journalists and others who 
make up articles out of remarks begged from other people, I men- 
tioned the Editor of The Plain Cook. 1 did him injustice, as he 
assures me. The contributors to the dainty dish provided are nol 
unremunerated. However, the whole method is highly distasteful 
to hard-working people subject to this system of questioning. 
Here is a gentleman who tells me that he is to lecture on Tinkers. 
Will Loblige him by a list of books about Tinkers ? In the name 
of reason why does he undertake to lecture on a topic if he 
knows nothing about it? Even if he must lecture, and knows 
nothing about anything, can he not consult an Eucyclopedia, and 
make his lecture up out of that and out of the authorities cited ? 
An American author tells me that she receives many such letters. 
One was from a lady who had to give a lecture on modern literature. 
She knew nothing about it, and was much too busy to study it, 
but she asked my friend for information, adding that she meant 
to harry the authors of the Old and New Worlds till she got what 
she wanted, What an extraordinary and inexplicable condition 
of mind is here revealed! Why are these ignorant inquiring souls 
under a necessity to lecture? Who wants their lectures, and why ? 
Is there literally nothing that they do know about, so that they 
may instruct their neighbours without worrying strangers? 
These things are among the mysteries of the modern intellectual 
condition. Education seems to be responsible, as usual. These 
people have heard of Lectures as an engine of culture. They want 
lectures, cheap and home-made, and we have seen their idea of 
manufacturing the article on the premises. 


ANDREW LANG. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer before sending the MS. A stamped and adiressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acei- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Lonaman’s MaGazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





